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CHAPTER I. 

England's political mistakes. — the Egyptian muddle. — 
alarming signs in the foreign political sky. 

|T is nolt our purpose here to enter fully into the 
series of extraordinary events which led up 
to the gigantic disaster, whereby the English 
nation was crushed into the dust, and the 
power and might of England all but utterly 
destroyed. A brief recapitulation is, however, necessary, 
in order that the reader may be able to fully copiprehend 
the nature of the stupendous changes that were wrought in 
an astonishingly brief period. The events with which we 
have to deal lie too near our own time for one to write 
dispassionately or altogether impartially. We shall, never- 
theless, endeavour to confine ourselves to truthfully re- 
cording the circumstances, and to disassociate that record 
from any display of bias. ' 

As is well known, the Conservatives had been swept 
from power by an outburst of popular feeling, due, in a 
' very large measure, to the fervid declamation of the Oppo- 
sition leader, Mr. Gladstone, during his Midlothian cam- 
paign, — a campaign that is now historically known as " a 
Pilgrimage of Passion." The marvellous powers of oratory 
possessed by Mr. Gladstone had often been used with 
telling effect against his opponents ; but he excelled 
himself on this occasion, with the result that, utterly in- 
different to the logic of facts and blind to sophistry, the 
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country went with him, and he was returned to power with 
a large majority. 

The Liberals came into office .pledged to "Retrenchment 
and Reform." It was a false cry, as time has now proved, 
but it answered its purpose. Their very first acts were 
marked by a fatuity that seems difficult to understand, even 
at this distance of time. It is clear that much of it was 
due to party rancour, and to an unworthy jealousy of that 
remarkable statesman the Earl of Beaconsfield. 

Events in Afghanistan had led to a war between the 
Ameer of that country and England ; and, by a series of 
brilliant military exploits worthy of England's best days, 
the British power had not only been maintained, but the 
seizure of Candahar and other important strategical points 
ensured the safety of the Indian Empire so long as they 
were adequately held. The reversal of the Beaconsfield 
policy, however, had been a Radical trump card, and it 
had gone a long way towards giving them the political 
game. One of the first acts, therefore, of the new Govern- 
ment was to give up Candahar, and to retire from that 
" Scientific Frontier," which had cost so many gallant lives 
and so much blood to delimit. The fatal error made by the 
Liberals in this matter is now too well known, and needs no 
further comment here ; but, as was subsequently proved, it 
was only the beginning of a series of startling mistakes 
which have hardly any parallel in history. 

The affairs in South Africa now began to engage attention, 
and caused some anxiety. The Boers, no doubt deriving 
encouragement from remarks made during the " Pilgrimage 
of Passion," began to clamour for independence, although 
two-thirds of them at least had consented . to annexation 
by the preceding English Government. Their daring and 
defiance increased to such an extent, and the outrages 
they committed became such a crying scandal, that the 
British Government was forced to send an expedition 
against them, which ultimately culminated in a crushing 
defeat of the British arms on Majuba Hill. After this 
defeat the English Government, to the astonishment of 
the world, entered into negotiations with the victorious 
Boers, and their independence was given back to them, 
under the suzerainty, however, of Great Britain. In a 
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very short time, it became evident that the treaty entered 
into by the Boers was not likely to be long respected, 
and, chafing under the power, although nominal, which 
thfe new conditions imposed, a deputation was sent to 
London to confer with the Secretary for Colonial Affairs, 
who was then Lord Derby. His lordship had recently 
seceded from the Conservative ranks, and had taken office 
under the Liberal Government but his whole policy was 
marked by astonishing weakness, and an absence of that 
firmness and power to grasp the true situation which had 
hitherto been characteristic of English statesmen. The 
consequence was, t;he Boer delegates succeeded in obtain- 
ing a new Convention, which provided for their complete 
independence, on condition that they respected certain 
reserves in the Transvaal which were under British pro- 
tection. Thoughtful and far-seeing men said at the titne 
that this Convention would never be respected. The 
history of the Boers proved that their promises were not to 
be relied upon, and that their arrogant, domineering spirit 
would brook no authority that sought to restrain them from^ 
depredation or acquiring by force that which they had no 
right to possess. These views unhappily proved too true, 
and the Convention was torn up. But eveWs in Egypt 
diverted public attention for a time from South Africa. A 
False Prophet, calling himself the Mahdi, had raised the 
Soudan in revolt, and Egypt was threatened. The extra- 
ordinary policy pursued by the British Government, who, 
having bombarded Alexandria, crushed the power of the 
arch-mutineer Arabi Pacha, in a brilliant feat of arms at 
Tel-el-Kebir, and propped the Khedive on his throne by 
means of British bayonets, talked of retiring, and practically 
leaving the country to govern itself. It was a " would and 
I would not " policy ; a policy of letting " I would " wait 
upon **I dare not"; a policy, in short, of vacillation, pro-' 
crastination, of weakness and stupidity, if not of absolute 
cowardice. Mr. Gladstone had never liked Egypt, and 
displayed a morbid nervousness to get out of the country. 
But Fate, like a Nemesis, said " No " to this. The "MahdPs 
mission " was rallying a host to his standard, arid as long as 
that was so, Egypt could not be considered safe. But the 
most extraordinary thing is, that the Enghsh Government, 
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who had come into office strongly pledged to peace, and 
"whose whole policy was tinged with Quakerism and "Peace 
at any price/' went out of, their way to shed the blood of 
the Soudanese like water. The burning sands of the desert 
were sodden with the blood of these wretched people, 
whose only crime was that, with fanatical enthusiasm, they 
were struggling for their freedom. But an Egyptian army of 
10,000 men, under the command of a distinguished English 
commander, General Hicks, marching against the rebels by 
consent 6f the English Government, had been caught in 
ambuscade and slaughtered, and that deed had to be revenged, 
in spite of the fact that General Hicks and his army had no 
right to have been sent to the Soudan at all. All this slaughter, 
however, and the unspeakable suffering and misery that 
followed in its train, effected no purpose, beyond proving 
"die magnificent valour of the Arabs and the splendid 
fighting powers of the British soldier. The Mahdi's power 
was not crushed ; the British troops were ordered to retire, 
and garrison after garrison in the Soudan were given over 
to rapine and slaughter. 

At length, in sheer despair, the Gladstone Cabinet sent 
a very notable and illustrious Englishnlan, whose name will 
live in history as long as the world shall last, into the 
Soudan, on a solitary mission, the success of which was , 
absolutely dependent on the unique genius and remarkable 
mental power of one man. General Gordon was a 
wonderful man, and the Liberals hoped that he would 
effect wonderful things. So he would have done, in all 
probability, had he been adequately supported, but the 
fatuous policy of the English Government was still pursued, 
and the voice of Birmingham was allowed to make itself 
heard above the Imperial voice of an Empire upon which 
the sun was said never to set. 

General Gordon went into the desert on his grand and 
lonely mission, and thdn the silence and the mystery of the 
desert set its seal upon his movements for months. Then 
other and equally absorbing events attracted the attention 
of the country. In all parts of the world the Government 
were making grave blunders. The social fabric of the 
Indian Empire had been shaken to its foundations by the 
remarkably short-sighted and sentimental policy of the 
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Governor-General, Lord Ripon, who had been sent out by 
the Gladstone Cabinet, to replace his predecessor Lord 
Lytton. The Boers in the Transvaal were laughing British 
power to scorn, and indulging their proclivities for rapine, 
fire, and slaughter. The hereditary hatred of Ftance for 
England was showing itself in an alarming way. Russia 
was creeping nearer and nearer to the Afghan frontier ; and 
Germany had been seized with a mania for colonising, 
which promised to be productive of serious complications 
for England. 

The history of the world hardly, and the history of 
England certainly does not afford another example of a 
powerful Government of a mighty empire blindly and, it 
may almost be said now, wilfully endangering its diplomatic 
relations, and ravelling its policy into such intricate knots 
that even the most profound optimist was bound to admit 
the strong probability that they would have to be cut with 
the sword. 

We of the present day, looking back to that eventful 
time, cannot but marvel that men could be found who were 
willing to trifle with the destinies of a great nation. The 
condition of British interests was such that they required 
to be watched and guarded by a bold, a vigorous, a 
decisive, and yet not aggressive policy. Further extension 
of the empire was neither desirable nor sought for; but 
the power of the British flag ought to have been maintained 
wherever it waved. There were those, however, who 
thought otherwise — men who could calmly witness the flag 
trodden under foot and trailed in the dust by insolent 
Boers, and yet raise no protesting voice. A strongly 
radical — nay, a democratic spirit had for some time been 
manifesting itself, and the pusillanimous doctrines as taught 
by John Bright, John Morley, and a few kindred spirits, 
were allowed to take the place of right coupled with might, 
which had hitherto been regarded as peculiarly an English 
creed. John Bright was a central figure of the era we are 
dealing with, but for no other reason than that he had been 
gifted with matchless powers of oratory. As a statesman 
he was an utter failure, and the cause of this might be 
epigrammatically expressed in the phrase that he was a 
Quaker first, a patriot after, and John Bright before every- 
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thing. The only thing he had ever proved himself con- 
sistent in was his utter inconsistency, while his whole career 
had been marked by a violence of language and an 
aptitude for personal abuse which were tolerated only 
because they came from John Bright. But this very fact 
only serves to show how effectually he was able to gloze his 
fellow-men by the dangerous glamour of his rhetoric. He 
had preached the doctrine that " Force was no remedy" 
in reference to Irish affairs, and there is little doubt that 
that doctrine had been an incentive for Irish agitators to 
demand from England impossible conditions, and to seek 
to enforce that demand by dastardly outrage. Ireland, in 
fact, was a terrible thorn in the side of the Gladstone 
administration, which, in its endeavour to cope with the 
hydra-headed difficulties of that unhappy country, resorted 
to the most severe repressive measures; and, stooping from 
its high dignity, and in order to acquire still further 
political power, it entered into a compact with so-called 
Irish patriots — ^men who had been described as "being 
steeped to the lips in treason." But if that were so, then 
the British Government itself must have been guilty of 
treason in making a compact with traitors. That compact 
opened the doors of Kilmainham jail, into which many 
of the patriots had been cast ; but, like the opening of 
Pandora's box, it was destined to only let loose evil. It is 
a remarkable fact, and one which, being read now by the 
light of history, seems incomprehensible, that this powerful 
Government had, after more than four years' rule, utterly 
failed to carry to a successful issue any policy it had 
initiated. It had, in fact, brought the country into a con- 
dition that caused graye uneasiness amongst those who 
were disposed to set a higher value on the honour and 
dignity of their flag than on the plums of office. In (all 
parts of the world events were taking place that were well 
calculated to arouse alarm in the breasts of patriotic 
Englishmen. But the Gladstone Cabinet seems to have 
been actuated rather by the instincts of a vestry, than by 
the high dignity and conscious might of an Imperial 
Government. 
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CHAPTER II. 

INTRODUCTION OF A NEW REFORM" BILL. — CONFLICT WITH THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. — CONCESSIONS BY MR. GLADSTONE. — A 
REVOLUTIONARY SPIRIT DISPLAYS ITSELF IN IRELAND. — INSO- 
LENCE OF FRANCE. — FALL OF THE GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT. — 
RETURN OF THE CONSERVATIVES TO POWER. — THll CONVER- 
SION OF BIRMINGHAM. 

IT was at this time that Mr. Gladstone, — in order, as it 
has since been said, to turn the eyes of his country 
from bro.ader political issues, — brought in a new Reform Bill, 
whereby it was sought to add two million voters to the 
electorate. This Bill was passed in the House of Commons 
by a large majority, but was thrown out by the Upper 
Chamber, which refused to read it unless it was coupled 
with a Redistribution Bill. The result was. Parliament 
adjourned, and an autumn session was announced, in order 
that the Franchise Bill might again be sent up to the House 
of Lords. In the meantime, leaders of both parties com- 
menced to stump the country, and the Premier once more 
went to Midlothian on a " Pilgrimage of Passion.'* He 
was quickly followed by the Opposition leaders in both 
Houses, and it soon became evident that the country was 
pretty equally divided in its opinion. This campaign was 
marked by two things : the absence of disorder with one or 
two notable exceptions, and the extraordinary violence and 
disreputable character of the language used by the Radicals 
to assail the House of Lords. The most notable offenders 
in this respect, because the most conspicuous, were John 
Bright and a Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who was President of 
the Board of Trade, and the Republican baronet, Sir 
Charles Dilke. The father of Sir Charles had been a 
retainer of the Prince Consort, and was distinguished for 
his loyalty. The son, however, after a Cambridge career 
and extensive travelling all over the world, developed such 
strong anti - monarchal tendencies as to render himself 
notorious. The Royal Family, to whom his father was 
deeply indebted, was an object of special antipathy to him, 
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and at one time he preached a crusade against them, but 
with no other result than that of bringing himself into the 
contempt of moderate men, and of the production of riots, 
during which several unfortunate people lost their lives. 
The plums of office, however, were too strong a temptation 
to be resisted, and his ambition to become a Cabinet 
Minister was so powerful that he gradually merged the 
Republican stumper into the Radical statesman. Mr. 
Chamberlain was a man of the day, and could boast of no 
aristocratic ancestry, as could his colleague. His family 
had been engaged in trade, and he had distinguished him- 
self in his native town of Birmingham as a shrewd business 
man whose creed was " Small interests must give way to 
capital." He loudly deprecated "unearned increments" 
(a doubtful term), but he himself acquired great wealth by 
speculative investments. John Bright had always been 
violent and abusive, therefore it was no new feature with 
him. A large proportion of the smaller fry who followed 
the lead of these men, caught up the spirit they displayed, 
and, improving on it, indulged in a style of rhetoric that 
had up to then seemed to have been the peculiar property 
of French orators. Seldom before had the tone of English 
politics been so lowered, or the amenities of respectable 
society so outraged. Enormous meetings were held by both 
parties all over the country, and Radicals took as. their 
battle-cry— " The Reform of the House of Lords." The 
House of Lords, however, stood firm and dignified, and 
came out of the ordeal rather benefited than otherwise. 
The Government subsequently were compelled to make 
concessions to the Conservatives, and they succeeded 
thereby in passing their Reform Bill, though it was clearly 
seen that the Redistribution gave to Ireland a dangerous 
preponderating influence that was calculated to cause much 
trouble in the future. 

Elated and jubilant with their victory, the Government 
was less inclined than ever to adopt anything like a vigorous 
policy in relation to foreign affairs, which were certainly 
going from bad to worse. The Egyptian question was still 
uppermost in men's minds, and the problems presented 
by it became more and more difficult to solve. France, 
irritated by the breaking of the Dual Control, and exas- 
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perated by the suspension of the Sinking Fund, which was 
one of the notable results of Lord Northbrook's mission to 
the unhappy country of the Pharoahs, was displaying an 
insolence towards England and an indifference to her 
interests that were well calculated to cause alarm to all but 
the most blind partisans. The bubbling of the revolutionary 
spirit in Ireland was becoming louder, while the Boers in 
the Transvaal had brought matters to such a crisis that it 
became evident some vigorous action must be taken. 
Lord Derby, however, seemed to think otherwise. These 
men of " strong masculine fibre and Christian simplicity," 
as they had been described by his chief, the Prime Minister, 
were objects of tender solicitude to the Colonial Secretary. 
The murder and outrage, the rapine and slaughter, the 
injustice and insolence of the psalm-singing Dutch free- 
booters and robbers could not tur^i a hair of his lordship's 
head, though in this respect he would seem to have been 
singular. An expedition was sent to Bechuanaland, but it 
returned without any fighting, as the Boers ^yithdrew over 
the frontiers, and gave guarantees for their good behaviour. 
Very soon, however, they ignore/i those guarantees, and 
commenced their old course of " plunder and rapine. 
Matters now became worse than ever in South Africa, and 
aroused the indignation of the Opposition to such an 
extent that they seized upon the African policy as a 
powerful weapon to turn against the effete Government, 
which was only kept in office by a mechanical majority 
and the Caucus. But, as was proved, things had become 
too bad for even the Caucus to prevail, and a Vote of 
Censure was proposed by the Leader of the Opposition, 
and, after an exciting debate, extending over three evenings, 
the vote was carried by a majority of thirty-five, notwith- 
standing that the Irish Party threw their weight in the scale 
for the Government. But many prominent Liberals went 
into the lobbies with the Opposition, and some of the 
Liberal party abstained from voting at all. 

The result of this was, the Prime Minister determined to 
appeal to the country. The party exhibited no chagrin at 
their defeat. Their natural term of office would have soon 
expired, and they were confident and jubilant now that 
the new electorate would return them to power with a 
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greater majority than ever. And so the cry went fortb to 
the constituencies that a new Parliamentary campaign was 
about to commence. Mr. Gladstone, with his family, 
hurried off once more to Midlothian, and his colleagues, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, Sir Vernon Harcourt, 
the Marquess of Hartington, Lord Derby, and other 
members of the defunct Government, turned their atten- 
tion to other parts of the country, and the battle began in 
earnest. 

It was remarked that the tone of the Conservative party 
was rather a despondent one. Their organs of the Press 
certainly did not seem very hopeful ; and the leaders 
could hardly help expressing doubts as to the result of the 
election. On the other hand, the liberals were every- 
where blatant and exultant. They seemed never to tire of 
reminding the country that they had freed two millions ot 
people from "political thraldom." It was a phrase that 
sounded well, and it s^sls thrashed to pieces. "Two 
millions " made such a mouthful. It could be rolled forth 
with such volubility, and so it was used by every one, from 
the late Prime Minister to the pot-house demagogues. As 
the struggle proceeded, however, it soon became evident 
that the country as a body was not pleased with England's 
position, nor with the stewardship of the late Government. 
Trade was in a state of stagnation ; amongst the working 
classes there was an immense amount of distress, and there 
was no disguising the fact that England was, politically 
speaking, isolated in Europe, while the friction between her 
and France was so great, that the most careful diplomacy 
would be required to prevent the friction giving place to 
flame. In fact, thei'e * was a very strong party indeed in 
France who clamoured for war with England, and it was 
obvious that such a war would have been very popular on 
the French side of the Channel. France turned envious 
eyes towards Egypt, and she was never tired of inveighing 
Sigainst' jPerfide Albion^ for having excluded her from the 
banks of the Nile. It was pointed out by those writers in 
the French Press who wished to bring about a rupture 
between the two countries, that at that moment England 
was weak in her navy, and that her army was very far 
below its normal strength. In fact, the naval question 
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had aroused a good deal of interest and anxiety amongst 
Englishmen, and, notwithstanding that one or two optimists 
declined to take any alarmist views, and some obscure 
Radical Working Men's Clubs had sent a resolution to 
Mr. Gladstone strongly deprecating any increase in the 
naval estimates, there was a concensus of opinion that 
some very decided action must be taken in order to place 
the navy in a thoroughly efficient position. 

Party rancour was not allowed to blind the more intel- 
ligent part of the community to these things ; and it was 
felt that the greatness of England ought to be maintained 
whatever party was in power. It was remarkable during 
this contest what a thoughtful feeling pervaded the country. 
Men who seldom troubled themselves about politics were, 
it was noted, more inclined to listen to arguments ; and 
to question, in a rational manner, those who sought to lead 
them than they had been on any previous occasion. The 
violent language of the advanced Radicals did not find 
much favour ; while the more logical reasoning of the Con- 
servatives arrested men's attention. 

Although the Conservatives began to take a more hopeful 
view from these signs, the Liberals did not cease to predict 
a tremendbus victory for their party. It seemed to them 
a foregone conclusion. Defeat, they said, was impossible. 
The country to a man was with Mr. Gladstone, and his. 
policy was thoroughly appreciated. This jubilant tone 
was maintained for some time, until the elections com- 
menced, and were found to be going against them. But 
still the party by no means despaired, and did not even 
dream of defeat. It may, therefore, be imagined with what 
blank amazement they learned at last that the country had 
expressed itself indignant, and had returned the. Conser- 
vatives to power again with the splendid majority of eighty. 

This result was a surprise for both parties, but for the 
Liberals it was something more : it was crushing and 
humiliating. They were thunderstruck and dumbfounded. 
They had shouted " Victory," and now had to acknowledge 
overwhelming disaster. Their own weapons had been 
turned against them. Their own Reform Bill, which had 
brought in two million new voters, had actually helped to 
defeat them. It was a tremendous shock, because it was 
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a tremendous surprise, and had never been anticipated 
even by the prophets of evil in their own ranks. They 
had gone to the poll with a boastful confidence. They 
came away with bowed heads and wounded feelings ; and 
though, in desperation,' they tried to explain away the causes 
that had led to their .defeat, the Conservative ^lajority of 
eighty was an answer to all their arguments. 

It is worth while mentioning, as a very significant sign, 
that Birmingham, which had ever distinguished itself for 
Radicalism of an out-and-out type, and which was the 
home of the Caucus, and the native city of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, absolutely returned two Conservative mem- 
bers in the persons of a gallant and distinguished army 
officer. Colonel Burnaby, and " a young sprig of the 
nobility," Lord Randolph Churchill. His lordship had 
formerly sat for Woodstock, and had succeeded in bringing 
himself prominently into notice by his very marked abilities, 
and his strong, vigorous, incisive, and fearless style of 
oratory. He had, in fact, been a sort of free lance, but 
had certainly done yeoman service for his party. His 
standing for Radical Birmingham in the Conservative 
interest was looked upon as folly even by some of his 
warmest admirers ; but the result proved that he was 
possessed of extraordinary political acumen, and men pre- 
dicted for him a great career. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE BECOMES PRIME MINISTER. -r-RESOLUTE 
POLICY OF THE NEW GOVERNMENT. — DESPATCH OF A LARGE 
FORCE TO SOUTH AFRICA, UNDER LORD WOLSELEY. — GREAT 
DEFEAT OF THE ENGLISH. — MORE TROOPS SENT OUT, AND 
ULTIMATE DEFEAT OF THE BOERS. — TACTICS OF THE " SEPA- 
RATISTS " AND THE RADICALS. — DISGRACEFUL SCENES IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. — WEAKNESS OF THE BRITISH NAVY. — 
THE EGYPTIAN TROUBLE LOOMS LARGE AGAIN. — IRRITATION 
OF FRANCE. — FALL OF THE CONSERVATIVE GOVERNMENT. 

WHEN the new Government came into power, with 
Sir Stafford Northcote as Prime Minister, they 
found that they had to take up a tangle of ravelled skeins 
which their predecessors had dropped, and which were 
calculated to try and test the most able and astute of 
Governments. England's relations with some of the foreign 
powers were much strained, especially so with France and 
Germany. India was in a state of unrest ; Egypt was in 
chaos ; and affairs in South Africa had reached such a 
pitch, that immediate action was necessary, since English 
interests in, if not the actual possession of, the Cape of 
Good Hope were seriously imperilled. 

At home there was no brighter outlook. Trade was 
everywhere languishing. In many parts of the country the 
most frightful distress prevailed. In the great shipping 
centres ships were rotting for the want of freight, and the 
shipbuilding yards on the Thames, the Clyde, and the 
Mersey were empty. Seldom, in fact, had a Government 
come into office with such a legion of troubles staring it in 
the face. 

Not the least of the many grave questions that were well 
calculated to cause uneasiness was that of Ireland. Both 
parties saw with alarm that the new Reform Bill had given 
Ireland a dangerous power; for Mr. Parnell, the Irish 
agitator, — the " Uncrowned King," as he was ironically 
called, — had returned to St. Stephen's with a following ot 
Home Rulers seventy strong. With such a voting force, it 
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was perfectly obvious that the " Irish Party " were destined 
to be a terrible disturbing element. 

The strong and drastic measures pursued by the preceding 
Government had never found favour with the Conservatives, 
and one of their first steps was a decision not to renew the 
" Crimes Act " which had been passed by Mr. Gladstone's 
Government. In fact, even if the Government had been 
willing to renew it, it could hardly have been done in the 
face of the Home Rule element in the House of Commons. 
This concession, which met with considerable opposition 
from the Liberals, was received in Ireland with great satis- 
faction, but it at once caused an increased agitation against 
the union, and a louder clamour for Home Rule. 

The next step of the new Government was to despatch a* 
force of 5,000 men, under Lord Wolseley, — " England's only 
General," as he had been sarcastically termed, — to South 
Africa. His lordship had only just returned from Egypt, 
where he had been engaged on a thankless and useless 
task. His appointment to the South African campaign was 
a guarantee that the Government was in earnest. Those 
who knew him knew that his mission would be prosecuted 
with vigour, and the disgrace of Majuba Hill would pro- 
bably be avenged at last. It is true that there was some 
uneasiness felt at the news that the Boers were assembling 
an army of thirty thousand men, well armed, and provided 
with breach-loading cannon. But still it was considered 
that five thousand British troops, assisted with local forces 
and native contingents, would suffice to teach the saucy 
Dutchmen a lesson. The nation was, therefore, thunder- 
stricken when one morning it read in the papers : — 

GREAT BATTLE IN THE TRANSVAAL. 

TREMENDOUS SLAUGHTER. 

THE BRITISH ARMY ALMOST ANNIHILATED. 

THE BOERS MARCHING ON THE CAPE. 

An electric shock ran through the country at this news 
which had been flashed by telegraph during the night. 
There was not a right-thinking m^n or woman but felt 
that the hour for playing with the Boers had passed, and 
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that a terrible revenge must follow. It is true that some 
of the extreme Radical papers aflfected to sneer, and accused 
the Government of having begun their reign by blood- 
shedding. But these papers chose to forget that the' pre- 
ceding Government had shed more blood uselessly than 
any Government during the century, and that the Transvaal 
shame and difficulty was a legacy they themselves had left 
to their successors. 

A Cabinet Council was instantly summoned, and it was 
at once decided to despatch with all possible speed an 
additional force of 15,000 men, which was to include 3,000 
cavalry. This force was got ready with marvellous celerity ; 
and so urgent was the matter considered to be, that two 
of Her Majesty's Indian troop-ships, namely the Serapis 
and the Crocodile^ were pressed into the service. 

In the meantime, some modification of the first report 
arrived, and it was found that the disaster was not so bad as 
originally represented, though bad enough in all conscience, 
since the British arms had suffered a very crushing defeat. 
It may be imagined that the country waited in breathless 
suspense for the news of the arrival of the reinforcements, 
and what a relief it was when the intelligence was wired 
that a battle had been ■ fought, — that the Boers had been 
worsted, and were in full retreat. There was great rejoicing 
at this news, and people began to hope that the Transvaal 
difficulty would at last be settled. 

With the vigour and expedition so characteristic of him. 
Lord Wolseley followed up his success, and, by a strange 
coincidence, a coincidence that was the very irony of fate, 
the Boers made a stand at Majuba Hill. Perhaps some 
superstitious feeling led them to that blood-stained spot, 
where they had gained their memorable victory over the ill- 
starred Sir George Colley. Probably they thought that 
their former good-fortune would return to them if they once 
more fought under the shadow of the hill where they had 
defied and defeated the British power on a former occasion. 
But, if they did so think, they ought also to have remem- 
bered that Majuba was indissolubly associated with a 
British disgrace, — that British blood had been poured out 
there, and cried aloud for vengeance. 

The English army soon came up with the Dutchmen, who 
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had intrenched themselves, but they were shelled from their 

positions, and an engagement was fought in which the Boers 

were decimated, and the survivors fled for their lives, a mere 

• routedrabble. The shame of MajubaHillwas avenged at last. 

The power of the British arms was now thoroughly 
restored, and it was decided by the English Government to 
once more annex the Transvaal. This proposition met with 
very determined opposition from the Liberals, the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone being particularly loud in his denun- 
ciation of what he was pleased to term a policy of " Annexa- 
tion and Bloodshed." It was clear, however, that the feeling 
of the country was with the Government, and so the Trans- 
vaal once more became part of the British dominions. It 
would have been well indeed if this had been the only 
serious difficulty that faced the Government. But it was 
simply one thread cut of the intricately-tangled skein. There 
were wrathful mutterings in Ireland, and the Irish Party in 
the House were no longer at the slightest pains to disguise 
their true intent, and they soon became known as the 
" Separatists." Severance from the Union that bound them 
to England was what they clamoured for, and severance 
they insistetl upon. That fatal optimism that had induced 
Mr. Gladstone to place so much political power in Mr. 
ParnelFs hands was, as it was now Seen, leading to disastrous 
issues ; and so patent was this fact to every one, except 
those who allowed their partisan zeal to blind them to the 
dangers that menaced their country, that many prominent 
Liberals publicly avowed their defection from their party. 

The tactics pnirsued in the House of Commons were 
disgraceful aijd unparalleled. The extreme Radicals allied 
themselves to the Separatists in a policy of obstruction, and 
that grand dignity and high-souled honour, which erstwhile 
had distinguished the British Parliament, was sacrificed to 
blatant, demagogic insolence and hatred. One would have 
to go very far back in history indeed to find an English 
Government that was so degraded and harassed by an 
organised band of unpatriotic men as was Sir Stafford North- 
cote's Government during this eventful period in England's 
story. But, in spite of it all, the Government struggled to 
uphold the honour of the country, and to counteract the 
enormous mischief wrought by their predecessors. But the 
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ta§k before them was truly Herculean, and had they shrunk 
they might well have been pardoned. But they did not 
shrink, and the impartial historian would be wanting in jus- 
tice and common honesty if he failed to accord them the 
highest mead of praise. 

In such a terrible state was Ireland at this time, and so 
alarming were the outrages that were committed, that the 
G9vernment determined to renew the Crimes Act, which, 
in a conciliatory spirit, they had declined to renew when 
they came into office. The determination gave rise to one 
of the stormiest and most remarkable debates ever known 
in the House of Commons. The ultra-Radicals, led by 
Mr. Chamberlain, joined issues with the Separatists, and 
every endeavour was made to thwart the Government. 
But it is to the credit of the House of Commons of that day 
that the Act once more became law, with certain clauses of 
a more stringent character added. 

But now Egypt was becoming a source of terrible 
anxiety. The Liberal Government's misrule in that un- 
happy country had produced the direst effects. Anarchy > 
reigned in the Soudan, and hordes of fanatical Arabs hung 
upon the fringe of Egypt, and threatened to overrun the 
country, so that it was necessary to keep a strong British 
garrison both at Cairo and Alexandria. But the threaten- 
ing Arabs werfe not the only danger. It was evident that 
England was drifting into war with France. There was a 
strong party in France who insisted upon a joint control in 
Egypt and the restoration of the Sinking Fund. But 
Egypt was in a state of absolute bankruptcy, and ;£^5,ooo,ooo 
of English gold had already gone in an attempt to raise the 
financial position of the countr}'. Notwithstanding this, the 
English Government was not only disposed to make another 
advance, but to comply with the French demands as to the 
control. The errors of the previous Liberal Administration 
had so ruined the country, that some such step as that pro- 
posed seemed absolutely necessary. But it was clear that 
the Opposition were against the proposal, which was not 
likely to be carried into effect unless the co-operation of the 
Irish party could be secured. For the moment, however, 
the eyes of the Government were turned from Egypt to 
India. For some time reports had continued to reach 

c 
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England that Russia was making rapid advances towards 
Afghanistan, and whenever the matter was mentioned in the 
House of Commons, the leader of the Opposition, Mr. 
Gladstone, inveighed in the most enlphatic manner against 
any credence being given to the reports. The right hon. 
gentleman had always shown himself a warm partisan of 
Russia, and now, with all the powers of his marvellous 
eloquence, he protested against any doubts being thrown 
upon the distinct pledges given by Russia *, and this not- 
withstanding that the history of Russia proved that she 
never respected pledges a moment longer than it suited her 
to do so. But Mr. Gladstone had strong Russian sym- 
pathies, and, now that he languished in the cold shade of 
Opposition, he declaimed in vehement and fiery language 
against those who chose to hold diametrically opposite 
opinions. 

The Government,however,felt that it had a duty to perform, 
and that it was of paramount importance that measures should 
be taken to insure the safety of India. When the Conserva- 
tives had been in office before, under Lord Beaconsfield, they 
had seized certain strategical positions which were admitted 
by military experts all over the world to be perfect safe- 
guards against invasion. But, when Mr. Gladstone came 
into power, he yielded to the dictates of the dressing-gown, 
carpet-slipper, fire-side politicians amongst his followers, 
and proceeded to evacuate those very positions for which 
Enghsh blood had been shed and English gold had been 
spent. Very speedily, however, their importance became 
apparent, and there is little doubt that, had the Gladstone 
Administration remained in power, they would have 
endeavoured to rectify their blunder. But now that they 
were no longer in power they opposed any re-occupation of 
the abandoned points. In spite of this, the Conservatives 
determined to take immediate steps to guard against any 
mischief Russia might contemplate. With this end in 
view, they asked for a vote of credit for ;£^3,ooo,ooo, to 
be added to ;£'i, 000,000 promised by the Indian Govern- 
ment ; and which was to be spent on adequately fortifying 
and garrisoning the Indian frontier. Against this vote the 
Liberals, with some notable exceptions, rose in arms; 
and meetings were absolutely called in different parts of 
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the country to protest against what was somewhat stupidly 
termed " the Jingo policy " of the Government. 
^ The word "Jingo " had for some time been applied in a 
■contemptuous way to the Conservatives, though the logic 
-of its application was not very apparent, seeing that it was 
derived from the Basque name for the Supreme Being, 
namely, Jainko, However, the Liberals had never distin- 
guished themselves for their logic, and they were upholders 
of the idea that " any stick was good enough to beat a dog 
with." It was remarkable, as showing the lengths to which 
party rancour will push men, that the majority of the Oppo- 
sition became furious at the Government proposition ; and 
both in the House and out of it indulged in language that 
was altogether new to English politics, notwithstanding that 
the vocabulary of abusive invective had for many years 
seemed to have been the peculiar property of the Great 
Liberal Party. 

It is difficult, indeed, to understand how men who had 
been returned to the Parliament of a great country, with 
glorious traditions, and a network of ramifications that 
extended all over the globe, should have allowed their 
judgment to be so warped by party feeling. That there 
should have been difference of opinion was perfectly 
natural, but that this difference should have been sub- 
versive of every sentiment of patriotism seems almost 
incomprehensible. The dangers which threatened the 
United Kingdom at this time were very real indeed. But 
unfortunately the false teachings and erroneous doctrines 
of such men as Bright and Chamberlain had found disciples 
all over the country, and they hated with a fanatical hatred 
all those who were opposed to their views. They wanted 
their party in power, and in order to gain that end they 
were willing to squabble while the enemy was battering at 
the gates. 

The vote of credit asked for by the Government was seized 
upon as a great party cry by the Opposition, and their leader 
in the Commons, Mr. Gladstone, made a mighty effort to 
overthrow the Government. It was the last flash, sb to 
speak, of his so-called genius ; and, though he was bowed 
and bent with age, and worn and weary with fifty years of 
political strife, his old strength and fire seemed to come 

c 2 
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back, and, speaking as if he held a brief for his friends the 
Russians, he denounced the demand of the Government in 
thunderous invective, and the House rang with his measured 
heroics. 

It was perhaps fitting that he who had so indelibly 
written his name in the history of his country should end 
his great career in the thunder of his own eloquence. Such a 
man could not pass from the stage he had so long occupied 
as a central figure without the loud clashing of music, the 
burning of red fire, and the tumultuous roar of enthusiasm 
rising from the throats of his multitudinous audience. It 
was a fitting close to the final act, upon which the curtain 
was so soon to fall, leaving only the memory of a great 
name and the dust and smoke of party strife. That Ireland 
was seething with sedition ; that the mighty Empirfe of India 
was threatened by an unscrupulous and ambitious enemy ; 
that the Soudan was in a blaze, and Egypt crushed, torn, 
and bleeding ; that dangerous friction existed between 
England and France ; that everywhere were signs and 
sounds as of the moan of the wind before the bursting of 
the storm ; that stagnation in trade was apparent throughout 
the land ; that thousands and thousands of unhappy people 
were dying for the want of food ; that gaunt, famine-stricken 
men were in their desperation ready to rise in fury at any 
one's call and scatter death and ruin around ; — all these 
things were nothing as compared with parly feeling. And 
though the misery, and the ruin, atid the danger were the 
outcome of years of Liberal mismanagement, Mr. Gladstone 
and his fanatical followers hurled their thunderbolts of 
accusation at the Conservatives and blamed them for it all. 

If the spirit of decay had not already set in, it is certain 
that Englishmen, at this exciting period of their history, 
would not have allowed the clamour of politics to have 
deafened them to the warnings of danger ; nor would they 
have allowed the dying flash of an expiring genius to have 
dazzled them so that they failed to see the portentous signs 
that were making themselves manifest in the firmament of 
their Empire. But so it was ; and as a result the Govern- 
ment fell. By holding out bribes should they be returned 
to office the Opposition secured the Irish votes, and the 
Government were defeated by a large majority, which left 
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Sir Stafford Northcote no alternative but an appeal to the 
country. The tremendous machinery of the Caucus was 
immediately set in motion. The Radicals, as was ever 
their wont, appealed to the passions of men, and with their 
usual want of veracity they accused the Conservatives of 
having produced all the misery and distress that then 
prevailed. And yet, notwithstanding this, they argued, 
the late Government wished to spend three millions of 
money in affronting a friendly nation. Such an argument 
as this naturally told with their ignorant and thoughtless 
followers, and in the end the Liberals were once more 
returned to power, and the Marquess of Hartington became 
Prime Minister, Mr. Gladstone's career having come to a 
close. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE LIBERALS COME INTO POWER ONCE MORE. — WAR FEELING 
DISPLAYS INSELF IN FRANCE AGAINST ENGLAND. — THE WEAK- 
NESS OF THE BRITISH NAVY IS STILL A SOURCE OF ANXIETY, 
BUT THE PEOPLE ARE DECEIVED BY THE RADICALS. — FRENCH 
DEMANDS. — FRENCH ULTIMATUM. — FRENCH DECLARATION OF 
WAR. 

AS the Liberals once again took up the reins of Govern- . 
ment, rumours were in the air of a secret alliance 
against Englahd on the part of France, Russia, and Spain. 
The Conservative organs in the Press, and even some of the 
more moderate Liberals, pointed out, that if the rumour of 
this alliance was true it boded ill indeed for England. 
Spain had never forgotten Gibraltar, and never forgiven 
Trafalgar; while Russia still smarted from the scars in- 
flicted in the Crimea. A coalition of the three powers, 
therefore, against England was not, under the circumstances, 
a matter that could create surprise, although it ought cer- 
tainly to have aroused afarm. In the event of war between 
France and England, France could insure the assistance of 
Spain by holding out to her the hopes of regaining the 
Rock Fortress of the Mediterranean ; while Russia, with one 
eye on Constantinople and the other on India, would give 
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France her moral support in a war, if France engage4 not 
to interfere with Russian designs. 

It is worthy of remark, and remarkable as showing the 
temper of the Liberal party at this time, that they not only 
laughed to scorn the idea of a coalition of the powers 
named, but they openly avowed their determination to 
reverse in toto the work carried on by their predecessors. 
Amongst other things that Sir Stafford Northcote's Govern- 
ment had done was the placing of garrisons at Quettah in 
Afghanistan, and at Peshawar, and the commencement of 
a strong fort in the Khyber Pass. The Liberals, on their 
accession to office, lost no time in withdrawing the garrisons, 
and stopping the works that had been begun in the Khyber, 
and in accordance with their former traditions under the 
Gladstone regime^ they re-opened negotiations with Russia 
for pledges that she would not make any further advances 
towards Afghanistan. Of course, these pledges were .readily 
given, and the Liberals, as they had always done, had faith 
in them. 

If the Marquess of Hartington's policy of opposition to the 
course pursued by the Conservatives had ended here all might 
have been well. But, urged on by the extreme Radicals 
of his party, he pursued a still more fatal course. The 
Conservatives had, during their short term of office, 
endeavoured to restore the financial condition of Egypt, 
and, to protect that unhappy country from the Soudanese, 
they had, therefore, seized and held Souakim and Berber, 
besides strengthening the garrisons of Cairo and Alexandria. 
A promise had been made that the suspension of the Sinking 
Fund should be removed, a strong native Government had 
been placed in power, and it seemed probable that at last light 
would break through the darkness that had so long enveloped 
the country. Biit the Liberals at once abandoned Souakim 
and Berber, and seriously reduced the garrisons of Cairo 
and Alexandria. The result was, the Soudan once again 
rose in revolt and threatened Egypt, and matters were soon 
restored to the condition they were in when the Liberals 
went out of office. The Marquess of Hartington, inspired 
by the spirit of his old master, showed a nervous, fretful 
desire to be done with Egypt altogether, — to scuttle out 
of the country, in point oif fact, and leave it to those who 
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wished it. But in this he found that the majority of his 
followers were against him; for ;£^5, 000,000 of British money 
had been lent to Egypt, and until that was paid back the 
scuttling policy was not acceptable to the huckstering spirit 
of the Radicals.. 

The native Government which the Conservatives had 
formed resigned, as a protest against the new policy of 
England,— or, rather, we should say, against the revival of 
the old policy of procrastination, uncertainty, delay, and 
want of vigour, which had before reduced Egypt to such 
sore straits. 

But the worst result of this new move in the eternal 
Anglo-Egyptian game was, that it gave France a fresh 
chance to attempt once more to get a footing' on the banks 
of the Nile. A year previously a change of Government 
had taken place in France, and the new Cabinet was 
decidedly warlike in its tendencies. For some years France 
had suffered from a colonising mania. She had conquered 
Tunis ; had established herself in Madagascar ; and, after 
a long and. desultory war with China, had become 
possessed of the whole of Tonquin, and held the island 
of Formosa, pending the payment of an enormous war 
indemnity which she had exacted from the Government of 
Pekin. This success of the French arms seems to have 
filled the people with wild and Quixotic dreams, and they 
believed, and, in fact, openly proclaimed, that England's 
power was declining, and that France was destined to take 
England's place as a colonising nation. 

To French minds, imbued with these views, it seemed 
more than ever vital to French interests that French power 
should be upheld in Egypt ; and her interests in the Suez 
Canal were made the pretext for demanding in emphatic 
language that she should be allowed to take part in 
governing a country where these interests lay. England's 
vacillating policy had, it was declared in France, utterly 
ruined Egypt, which was liable at any moment to fall a prey 
to internecine revolt on the part of the Egyptian people, or 
be overrun by the Soudanese, who were growing bolder 
and bolder, and defying England since she had withdrawn 
from Souakim and Berber. If either of these two dangers 
should be realised, France maintained that the Suez Canal 
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would be imperilled, and on those pounds she insisted 
that it was a national duty with her to safeguard her 

•interests. 

Thefe can be no shadow of doubt that had a strong 
Government been in power in England", these pretensions of 
France would have been- settled diplomatically. But the 
Liberals had seldom iiistinguished themselves in foreign 
policy, and since the Radicals had been in the ascendancy 
that policy had been the ridicule of the world. Even in 
the face of the threatened danger of a rupture with her 
Continental neighbour, the men at the head of English 
affairs continued to dally and shuffle, until the relations 
between the two countries had become exceedingly strained. 

' Statements and warnings were constantly being made in the 
Conservative papers that a powerful Jrench fleet was 
assembling in the harbours of Cherbourg and Brest, and 
that in the French naval dockyards the utmost activity 
prevailed. But these warnings were disregarded, and the 
Ministerial organs pronounced them " the nightmare fears 
of Jingo alarmists." But it was nevertheless a fact that 
France was secretly and silently making great preparations. 
For years she had been adding to her naval strength, and 
thoughtful men had foretold the day when she would 
contest with England the supremacy of the seas. But 
Radical statesmen in England had continued to gull the 
people into a belief that England's power was absolute a»d 
could not be broken. A few years previously fears had 
been expressed that the British navy was not as powerful 
as it ought to be, and when the Conservatives came into 
power they laid down several first-class ships, anfl distri- 
buted orders amongst pfivate firms for a number of un- 
armoured cruisers, of an exceptional rate of speed, all of 
which were to be heavily armed. The work was pushed 
forward with great rapidity during the Conservative Adminis- 
tration ; but, as soon as ever the Liberals got the reins 
again, they allowed the work to flag, and discharged immense 
numbers of men from the Government dockyards so as 
to reduce the estimates in their Budget. Dust was thus 
thrown into the eyes of the English people, who were con- 
tent to live on in the fool's paradise which Democrats and 
Radicals had created for them. 
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While the British Govertiment was trying to wriggle out 
of the difficulty they themselves had created, matters were 
fast approaching a crisis, and the very thing the French" 
had expressed fears about occurred. Some three or four 

^ thousand Egyptian fellaheen, driven to desperation by 

famine, as it was said at the time, but as has since been 
proved really incited by French agents, rose in revolt and 

"" attAnpted to injure the Suez Canal. The French imme- 

diately announced their intention of sending two men of 
war to each end of the Canal, and of landing a force of 
blue-jackets at Ismaila. But England opposed this and 
sent some of her own ships. This move in -the diplomatic 
game was a fatal one for England, and it exasperated 
France into a white heat of passion. Monster public 

K meetings were held in Paris to protest against the ** high- 

handed proceeding" of England, and to call upon the 
French Government to make it a casus bellu Enthusiasm 
rose to a tremendous pitch, and from one end of France 
to the other the cry resounded of "i bus Londres ! d bas 
Londres I " Yielding to this public spirit of hatred for their 
hereditary enemy, and which had never displayed itself so 
forcibly since the days of the first Napoleon, the French 
Government demanded the withdrawal of the English ships 
or the right to send French ships. As neither demand was 
complied with, an Ultimatum was presented, giving seven 
days for the terms to be accepted ; but, as the British 
^Ministry did not condescend to even send a polite refusal 
to this Ultimatunj, France declared war. 



« 
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CHAPTER v.. 

ENGLAND PREPARES FOR WAR.— GREAT ACTIVITY THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY. — A RISING PLANNED IN IRELAND. — DESPATCH 
OF TROOPS THERE. — WEAKNESS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. — GREAT 
NAVAL 'BATTLE OFF THE BRISTOL CHANNEL. — VICTORY FOR 
THE ENGLISH FLEET. — NEWS ARRIVES THAT THE RUSSIANS ARE 
MARCHING ON INDIA. — OUTBREAK OF POPULAR FURY.— ^REVOLT 
IN IRELAND. — LANDING OF FRENCH TROOPS IN SUTHERLAND- 
SHIRE. 

ENGLAND received France's declaration of war 
without manifesting any great signs of excitement 
at first. Men went about rather with an air of stern 
determination. But, nevertheless, there was some anxiety, 
and perhaps, in certain quarters, fears expressed ; and the 
question was asked. Was the country in a condition to fight 
France ? Every one felt that the quarrel must be fought 
out upon the high seas, where England had for so long 
claimed the supremacy. It would be a naval war. A 
deadly one, certainly, but there were no doubts as to the 
ultimate issues. Copenhagen, Villafranca, Aboukir, the 
Nile, Trafalgar, were a few of the many names which re- 
called to Englishmen glorious deeds, and made their blood 
thrill. Did not the old spirit still live, and would not the 
" hearts of oak " be found as tough then as in those grand 
old days when the might and power of the White-clifFed 
Island was irresistible ? 

Twenty-four hours later, however, a feeling of growing 

uneasiness made itself manifest, for the papers published 

reports of the remarkable preparedness of France, and 

^that French cruisers were already skimming the seas to 

destroy British commerce. 

All round tlie British coast tremendous activity prevailed. 
The din of rivet and hammer sounded in the dockyards. 
Portsmouth and Sheerness were a scene of wild excitement 
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and bustle. At every naval station preparations were being 
pushed forward under extraordinary pressure. At Wool- 
wich thpusands of extra hands were instantly taken on ; 
and the coast -defences were garrisoned. The naval 
reserves were called up. The Channel Squadron was 
strengthened,, and formed a formidable fleet, and a power- 
ful torpedo fleet was ready in an incredibly short space of 
time. In addition to this, fifty magnificent steamers 
belonging to private companies were taken in hand by 
thousands of workmen, to be converted for. the nonce into 
fighting ships. The din and roar and bustle of these 
tremendous war preparations sounded from end to end of 
the land ; and the people, without being boastful, were 
confident and self-possessed. On the other hand, the 
effect of the declaration was to almost bring business to a 
standstill. The funds went down, and the price of bread 
went up nearly a hundred and fifty per cent. The departure 
of merchant shipping nearly ceased, and ships could not 
be insured excepting at war risks, which meant enormous 
premiums. Before a shot had been fired people began to 
realise the horrors of war. There had been fearful distress 
in different parts of the country for some time, and that 
distress was now greatly increased. But wealthy people 
came forward in a noble manner and established relief 
centres all over the land ; while Parliament instantly voted 
a large sum to be appropriated to the same purpose. For 
the time,*party feeling ceased, and all classes were united 
in face of the common enemy. 

Before the week was out, however, the uneasiness 
increased still more, -and the suspense became almost un- 
bearable. No reliable news was forthcoming. The news- 
papers experienced considerable difficulty in obtaining 
information, as all telegraphic communication with France 
had ceased. The air was filled with all sorts of alarming 
rumours, and not the least alarming of these was the report 
of a probable rising in Ireland. For years it had been 
said that England's dilemma would be Ireland's oppor- 
tunity. And now it was seen that the followers of Mr. 
Gladstone's friends, the men whom he had described as 
being " steeped to the lips in treason," and yet had made 
a compact with, were going to give practical eff*ect to the 
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words. There had for some time been a strong military 
force in Ireland, and, when it was known that the Govern- 
ment were despatching more troops there as fast as the 
trains could carry them, the public uneasiness increased, 
for it became obvious that there was a traitorous section of 
the community which was resolved to harass the Govern- 
ment in presence of the foreign enemy. But soon some 
relief was felt on this point when the news came that in 
the North of Ireland men were enrolling themselves by 
thousands as Volunteers, and were pledged to keep the 
South in subjection should it show any revolutionary spirit. 
In the meantime, where were the French ? That was a 
question that was in everybody's mouth. The utmost 
mystery seemed to prevail, and, whatever information the 
Government had, the public were kept in the dark as to 
the movements of the enemy. All the railway companies 
were engaged in moving troops about. The Militia were 
called up, together with the reserves, and there was hardly 
a district where Volunteers were not at drill. The 
" Citizen Army " were fired by a spirit of the greatest 
enthusiasm, and hopes were expressed that they might 
have a chance of showing the metal they were made of. 
Their ranks could have been doubled within a week, had 
it not been for a Government order — why it was issued, 
and at whose instigation has never been known, — that an 
increase of the Volunteer strength was not. necessary. The 
Regulars and the Militia, however, were far below their 
normal strength, due to the cheese-paring policy of the 
Liberals, and recruits were called for. But the call was 
not answered in the manner that the Government expected 
it would have been. The military weakness of the country 
was now painfully felt, for an ' enormous number of men 
was required for the garrisons and fortifications of the coast, 
while Ireland alone had- absorbed 50,000, for the revolu- 
tionists had to be overawed, and the Atlantic sea-board 
watched. 

Eight days had parsed since the declaration of war. A 
marvellous amount of work was done in those eight days, 
and Englishmen began to taunt the French on tjieir supine- 
ness, and it was jocularly said that Johnny Crapaud, having 
thrown down the gauntlet, was now afraid to come on. But 
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suddenly the silence was broken, and the suspense ended, 
for the startling news was received of — 

GREAT NAVAL BATTLE AT THE MOUTH 
OF THE BRISTOL CHANNEL. 

TWO FRENCH MEN-OF-WAR RAMMED AND 

SUNK. 

A FRENCH IRONCLAD BLOWN UP BY 

TORPEDOES. 

MAGNIFICENT VICTORY FOR THE 
ENGLISH FLEET. 

This news was received with the wildest manifestations 
of delight, which was mingled with exasperation, when a 
few hours later it was announced that several homeward- 
bound British merchantmen had been captured in the 
chops of the Channel by the French, in spite of the fact 
that four English men-of-war were cruising about at the 
entrance to the Channel to protect in-coming ships. Later 
information confirmed the English victory in the Bristol 
Channel ; a French fleet having attempted to force its way 
up to Bristol, but was overtaken and beaten by the Channel 
Squadron. Later still it was announced that an engagement 
had been fought between a French and English ironclad off 
the Land's End, and that the English vessel had been very 
seriously damaged, but had succeeded in withdrawing under 
the shelter of the guns of the Plyniouth fortifications. 

The newspaper offices were now besieged with anxious, 
excited, and clamouring mobs. All the London daily 
papers issued editions as fast as news was sent in, and 
very soon it became evident the French were displaying 
remarkable activity all round the coast. Rumours also 
reached the country that a flotilla of torpedo vessels was 
lying in Boulogne and Calais harbours, waiting for an 
opportunity to issue forth and to attack any English vessels 
in the Channel. An extraordinarily audacious attempt was 
also made by two heavily-armed gunboats, which, steaming 
out of Boulogne Harbour, crossed the Channel until they 
were within range of Dover, when they attempted to bom- 
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bard the town, and actually succeeded in doing, consider- 
able mischief. But one of them was sunk by the eighty- 
ton casemated gun on the Admiralty Pier, and the other 
effected her escape. Public excitement was next raised 
to a pitch of fury by the announcement of fighting in 
Ireland between the people and the troops. The populace 
had risen in the South, and there had been tremendous 
slaughter. It was said that French agents were scattered 
through that unhappy country inciting the people to throw 
off the British yoke. 

It became perfectly obvious that England was now enter- 
ing on a struggle in which her national life was at stake ; 
and when it became equally evident that tlhe long-talked-of 
weakness of the British navy was a glaring fact, and that 
the vessels in the Channel were unequal to the work they 
were called upon to do, there was an outburst of popular 
wrath against the Government, and an angry mob rushed 
to the Houses of Parliament while the House was sitting ; 
and there is little doubt that, had the mob not been hurled 
back by a strong body of Volunteer troops, the members of 
the Government would have fallen a prey to the fury of the 
people. As it was, the massive railings surrounding the 
entrance to the House were torn up and scattered about 
the road, and thousands of windows were smashed. For 
the moment the public anger seemed to subside, but it 
burst out again with tenfold fury when the news reached 
the country that a powerful Russian force had entered 
Afghanistan ; that the Ameer's troops had made common 
cause with them, and the Allied Army was marching on 
India. 

This information seemed to make the people mad, and a 
tremendous and excited mob made their way to Downing 
Street, where a Cabinet Council was sitting. The official 
residence of the Prime Minister was attacked and wrecked, 
and several members of the Government were almost torn 
to pieces. Over and over again the Horse Guards and the 
Volunteers charged the unfortunate people, and it was only 
after immense slaughter that they succeeded in driving the 
excited crowds back. The scene was awful. London had 
never witnessed anything like it before. Thousands of men 
and women were slain, and the streets ran red with bjood. 
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Many of the houses in the neighbourhood were completely 
wrecked, and there was not one that did not bear evidence 
of th€i storm of bullets that had been rained on the wretched 
people. 

No longer could the fact be disguised that the power of 
England would be strained to such an extent that it was 
doubtful whether the strain could be resisted. It was hardly 
possible that the handful of British in India could hold that 
country against the hordes of Russia. Everywhere now 
was seen the awful effects of that fatal policy that had been 
preached and practiced for years by the Radicals. The 
British flag was in danger everywhere where it floated. The 
British statesmen who had placed faith in Russian promises 
were now proving their value. Russian soldiers were 
swarming at the door of India, and there ,was not a 
garrison or a fort to keep them back. At home Ireland 
was in revolt, and the English people, exasperated and em- 
bittered by those who, unmindful of her honour, had 
dragged England into a vortex of ruin, were displaying 
dangerous ebullition ; -while surrounding the sea-girt island 
was a powerful, wary foe, who, impelled by inveterate and 
hereditary hatred, was watching with tigerish fierceness 
for a vulnerable point in England's armour. That vul- 
nerable point was found at last, for the news ran like 
wildfire through the land that — 

10,000 FRENCH TROOPS HAD LANDED IN 
SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 
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CHAPTER VL 

GREAT RIOT IN LONDON. — COLLISION BETWEEN THE TROOPS 
AND THE PEOPLE. — DESTRUCTION OF MONUMENTS OF 
MR. GLADSTONE. — TERRIBLE SLAUGHTER. — TERRIFIC NAVAL 
BATTLE AT PLYMOUTH. — THE FRENCH IRONCLADS BEATEN OFF 
WITH GREAT LOSS. — PLYMOUTH PARTLY DESTROYED. — GREAT 
NAVAL ATTACK ON DOVER. — EXPLOSION OF THE MAGAZINE 
THROUGH FENIAN TREACHERY. — DISABLEMENT OF THE EIGHTY- 
TON GUN ON THE ADMIRALTY PIER. — LANDING OF A FRENCH 
FORCE. 

THE news that a French force had actually gained a 
footing on British soil was looked upon as a hoax 
by the people of London, but a very few hours served to 
confirm the news. Then ensued a scene such as had never 
before been witnessed in England. A panic set in, and 
from every den and alley, from every rookery and slum in 
the great city there poured a countless multitude of the off- 
scourings and scum of both sexes. Like a howling pack of 
fiends let loose from hell, this maddened rabble tore through 
the streets, leaving havoc and ruin in their wake. But one 
of the most significant of the wanton acts they committed 
was the destruction of every public statue of Mr. Gladstone, 
On the splendid Boulevard of the Thames Embankment 
was a full-length effigy of the right hon. gentleman. It 
was the work of a celebrated Italian sculptor, and on one ot 
the faces of the pedestal had been carved an extract from 
a speech made by Mr. Gladstone during the time that 
he was Prime Minister in 1884. The extract ran as 
follows : — 

" If ever you hear weak-minded people .speak of the 
actual or possible decay of the Empire, do not listen for a 
moment to such dreams and such fables. The strength of 
the British Empire is increasing, and, so far as human judg- 
ment can anticipate, will increase. If other European 
countries have grown in power, this country has yet more 
grown in power." 

The brutal mob, with yells and execrations, and demoniacal 
shouts of wrath, hurled this magnificent work of art to 
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the ground, and then uttering fierce oaths and blasphemous 
reviUngs, they beat the senseless marble to powder with 
iron bars and staves. Next they tore up the seats and 
trees that adorned the Embankment, and, making a huge 
bonfire, danced round it in savage glee, and scattered the 
powder in the flames. 

Contemporary writers agree in describing this remarkable 
scene as resembling similar outbursts of popular fury that 
had so frequently disgraced Paris. It is spoken of as being 
terribly weird and grotesque, and horrible beyond the 
power of words to depict. It was a stupendous outburst 
of the worst of human passions. Women went mad, and 
absolutely in their excitement threw themselves into the 
fierce flames. Men, seized with the ferocious rage of dis- 
appointed wild beasts, committed the most unheard-of 
outrages, and children of tender years were tossed about 
like balls, and then trampled to death in the gutters. A 
strong body of troops and Volunteers were sent against the 
mob ; but the people had ransacked the gun-shops, and had 
by some means procured a nine-pounder howitzer, and they 
succeeded in beating the troops back. At last two cannon 
were placed in position near the Houses of Parliament, and 
the wretched p^ple were enfiladed with grape-shot. Th^ 
slaughter was horrible. Thousands of the rioters of both 
sexes were slain. Blood poured down the channels like 
water after a storm of rain, and mangled limbs were every- 
where strewn about. Night fell upon this scene of 
unspeakable horror; and during those terrible hours of 
darkness the work of clearing the Embankment went on. 
The wounded were carefully attended to, and the dead 
were piled into carts pressed into the service, and were 
taken away to a large piece of waste ground at Beckenham, 
where huge pits were hastily dug and the mangled corpses 
were shot in without any ceremony. 

It is somewhat remarkable that this outbreak of public 
anger was confined to London. , The measures taken to 
suppress the riot were admittedly sternly harsh ; but the 
authorities had no alternative, and there is no doubt the 
example set, awful as it was, had a good efiect 

Throughout the land the general feeling expressed at 
the startUng news was that of stern determination, so 

D 
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characteristic of the English race. An invader had dared 
to set his foot upon the soil, and he must be cut to pieces 
to the last man. For years it had been known that the 
northern coasts of Scotland were in a weak and defenceless 
state, but no one dreamed that an enemy would have the 
daring to slip into the country by those rocky barren 
shores. When the war was declared, the most strenuous 
efforts were made to protect the mouth of the Thames, as 
it was deemed certain that an attempt would be made to 
destroy the tremendous arsenal of Woolwich, and blow up 
the magazines at Purfleet In order, therefore, to prevent 
this, a number of gunboats were stationed in the Thames, 
and the first line of defence was rows of sunk torpedoes. 
But the French never came near the Thames. They 
utterly ignored it, for they knew perfectly well that it would 
be absolutely impossible to approach London by that 
means. They therefore fell back upon the bold and 
extraordinary plan of effecting a landing in the most 
vulnerable part of the British kingdom. That is, vulnerable 
to a determined enemy, in spite of the stormy, rock-bound 
coast. This plan of the French for. invading thje enemy's 
country will ever rank as one of the most brilliant 
strategical feats the world has known. The French com- 
manders were aware that if they could only effect a land- 
ng in the extreme north, they could march almost as far 
south as Edinburgh without meeting with any serious 
obstacles. While, by carefully guarding their lines of com- 
munication, they could draw supplies from their fleet, and 
if beaten be able to retreat again to the North. There is 
little doubt that this plan must have been studied out for 
years y and in order to make it successful when the time of 
action came, the French had disposed a powerful fleet 
round the southern shores of England, in ordei^ to divert 
attention and keep the fenglish fleet occupied. In the 
meantime they covered the northern sea with well-armed 
cruisers and several floating batteries, and while they made 
feints in the south, they embarked at Brest a strong force, 
which was carried in remarkably swifl and powerful vessels, 
heavily armed ; and besides this they were convoyed by 
four floating batteries of tremendous power. This wonder- 
ful fleet stole out of Brest Harbour under cover of darkness 
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of a November night, and steaming into the Atlantic, and 
favoured by heavy fogs that enveloped [the British Islands, 
crept north, or rather sped, for their vessels were capable of 
steaming twenty-five knots an hour. They made the Suther- 
landshire coast without being detected ; and by means of 
specially-constructed rafts they succeeded in landing 10,000 
men in the Kyle of Scow, where they immediately intrenched 
themselves to wait for reinforcements. The news of the 
successful carrying out of the operations was signalled at 
once to Brest by means of a line of small steamers cruising 
about at intervals of ten miles. The pioneer force having 
thus effected a landing, a still larger force was despatched, 
while a naval attack was made against Plymouth, the result 
of which we deal with further on. The effect of this 
landing 6n English minds was that of an electric shock. 
The dream of insular security was rudely dispelled, and 
the question was. Could the foe be beaten back ? Ireland 
had caused a tremendous drain on the regular Army, and 
the Volunteers and Militia were largely occupied in other 
parts of the kingdom. But, nevertheless, 100,000 men of 
all arms, chiefly Volunteers, were despatched north with all 
speed, and the London and North-Westem, the. Midland, 
and Great Northern lines of railway sent away train-load 
after train-load of troops as fast as they could be moved out 
of the stations. 

While this was being done a great battle. Forts versus 
Ironclads, was being fought at Plymouth. A most daring 
and determined attempt had been made by a French 
squadron to effect a landing in the neighbourhood. Five 
tremendous ironclads, attended by two light-draught 
steamers, approached under cover of night The tenders 
steamed close in shore, and were actually in the act of 
disembarking several boat -loads of marines, when they 
were discovered by means of the electric light. Instantly 
all the forts within range opened a withering fire. One of 
the tenders was sunk and every soul drowned, but the other 
effected its escape. The fire was returned by the ironclads, 
which by skilful manoeuvring were enabled to effect terrible 
destruction without at first suffering themselves to any 
appreciable degree. 

The scene- is described as awful and weird The night 

D 2 
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was dark and the sea rough, but the electric light both 
from ships and forts threw a ghastly glare over the black 
waters. From the land there seemed to leap one continuous 
sheet of blood-red flame, and the roar of the cannon, 
mingling with the thunder of the sea, made the night hideous 
with tumult. For hours the ships pounded away. Their pon- 
derous shells, although necessarily fired wildly, caused fear- 
ful havoc. Several of these shells burst in the centre of the 
town, maiming and slaying hundreds of the panic-stricken 
inhabitants, and laying whole streets in crumbling ruins, 
while the antiquated citadel fort was knocked to pieces and 
its magazine exploded. The magnificent breakwater, which 
had been erected at such enormous cost and labour, was 
seriously damaged, as it was purposely fired at by the iron- 
clads ; and Smeaton's wonderful lighthouse, that had been 
erected on it when the new Eddystone was built, was shivered 
to atoms. But, in spite of this helli3h storm of fire, a little 
band of devoted men stole from behind the breakwater in 
a torpedo boat, and in the heat of the battle managed to 
escape observation until close to one of the French iron- 
clads. A rain of bullets from machine-guns was instantly 
directed against the boat ; but it was too late ; she had got 
too near, and although that withering rain of fire must have 
destroyed her crew, the torpedo touched the side of the 
iron monster, and the next moment tlie boiling sea was 
strewn with her fragments, amongst which many of her crew 
struggled in the throes of death, and their cries of agony 
were wafted to the shore.- The destruction was appalling, 
and it is doubtful if a single soul was saved, as the other 
vessels were too far off* to render assistance. Just as the 
grey light of dawn was creeping over the heaving sea, two 
well-directed shots from the fort on Drake Island struck 
one of the three remaining ironclads, named La Gloire^ 
close to the water-Une, and almost in the same spot. A 
fearful gash was ripped in the vessel's side, and it was at 
once seen that she was in sore straits. The other ships 
came to her assistance, and the crew of La Gloirc — or, 
at any rate, a large number of them — escaped in their boats ; 
but, in about a quarter of an hour after being struck, she 
suddenly heeled over, and, throwing up her bows, sank 
beneath the waves. Her sister ships continued to cruise 
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about for a short time to pick up any survivors there might 
be/and then steamed away, each of them showing signs of 
being severely damaged. It was now seen that the French 
plan of action was that of a brilliant series of dashes, exe- 
cuted at various points, almost simultaneously. It was 
evident, too, that the enemy was kept well informed of all 
that was passing in England, and knowing that a tremendous 
drain had been made upon the military resources by the 
strong force that had been sent north ; and while public 
attention was diverted by the attack on Pl)rmouth, a power- 
ful fleet steamed out of Calais and Boulogne harbours, where 
it had been moored for some time, and opened fire on 
Dover and Folkestone. In spite of the tremendous fire 
from the battery on the Admiralty Pier at Dover, and from 
the castle and forts on the heights, the French ships set the 
two towns on fire, and by a chance shot they disabled the 
turret on the Pier so that it would not revolve, and thus it 
became useless. It was soon after this that the earth was 
shaken as if by a tremendous earthquake, and the maga- 
zine of the Castle blew up. It has never been determined 
how the disaster occurred, but there is ample proof warrant- 
ing the assertion that it was due to treachery on the part of 
some of the Irish artillerymen stationed there. The de- 
struction was frightful At least a thousand men lost their 
lives, and the greater part of the defensive works were 
shattered into rums. Taking adva^itage of the consternation 
and excitement thus produced, the French, under cover of 
the ships' guns, proceeded to land a large force of marines 
and blue-jackets, who, by a bold dash, and with little or no 
opposition, gained possession of the Castle. 

On the success of this operation the French had set their 
hopes of being able to gain an entrance into the country 
by the south. They were perfectly well aware that if their 
army in the north of Scotland was to be effective, it must 
be aided by the simultaneous movements of one in the south, 
and that the two armies must, by concerted action, con- 
verge upon London. Dover once in the hands of an enemy, 
and if the communications could be kept open, unlimited 
supplies of men could be poured in. For their attack on 
Dover the French had long been preparing, and the attack- 
ing vessels had been specially selected for the werk, on 
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account of their power. The French losses during this 
memorable battle were tremendously heavy. One of their 
vessels was sunk, and another effectually disabled and 
placed fu>rs de combat^ while several of the others were 
severely battered. The loss of life, however, on the vessels 
that escaped was comparatively slight, as it did not exceed 
five hundred men. AH the vessels were most skilfully 
handled, and their concentrated fire was so fearful that 
they did tremendous execution. But it is in the highest 
degree probable that they would never have effected a land- 
ing had it not been for the damage to the Pier Battery and 
the blowing up of the Castle Magazine, which no doubt 
had been pre-arranged. 



CHAPTER VII. 

EXASPERATrON OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE AGAINST THEIR RULERS. — 
STERN RESOLVE TO OPPOSE THE ENEMY. — GREAT SUFFERING 
AMONGST THE POOR.^FABULOUS PRICE OF MEAT AND BREAD. 
— MORE RIOTS AND DESTRUCTION OF PROPERTY. 

IT would be an exceedingly difficult matter to depict in 
adequately graphic language the effect the news that 
Dover was in the hands of the enemy had upon the people 
of England. The landing of a force in the North caused, 
comparatively speaking, little concern generally, for it was 
a far cry from Sutherlandshire to London, and long before 
the saucy foe had travelled far into the country he would 
be cut to pieces. But even" if he succeeded in running the 
gauntlet of the infuriated Highlanders, the army that was 
hurrying North to meet him would speedily annihilate him. 
This^ was the view that people took, and there was no 
despondency ; on the contrary, a feeling of elation that 
British steel and British pluck would make the French pay 
a terrible penalty, as they had done so often on previous 
occasions when opposed to England's might. This feeling 
was suddenly changed by the report of the battle at Ply- 
mouth and the landing at Dover, where the French, having 
established a /(^/? du pont^ would have no difficulty in 
pouring in an enormous army, unless their lines in the 
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Channel could be cut But of that there seemed little 
hope, for it was placed beyond the region of doubt that 
the British fleet was shamefully weak, and pitilessly inade- 
quate to cope with the power of the enemy. Over the 
whole face of the country there was a feeling of bitter and 
dangerous exasperation against those who for years had 
been frittering away England's power. The navy, which* 
should have made invasion impossible, had failed utterly, 
owing to its weakness, and now the soil of England was 
actually to be trampled by an invader's foot. No wonder 
that the first effefct of this on the minds of , the populace was 
the production of an awful panic Women went raving 
mad, and men, beside themselves with despair, slaughtered 
their children lest they should fall into the hands of the 
French. Crowds of men and women, excited into fury, 
rushed about the town, creating havoc and destruction 
wherever they went. It is to the credit of the British 
people, however, whose heroism and valour had won for 
them a great name, that they were not long infected with 
this panic. It was succeeded by a universal determination 
that, though their hour of doom had struck, it should find 
them like lions at bay. They would die by their tens of 
thousands, but their land should be sodden with the blood 
of their foe. And if the worst came to the worst, he should 
find nothing but blazing towns wherever he went, and from 
John o'Groats to the Land's End the country should be 
the funeral pyre of its wretched inhabitants. Every one 
knew that each tdwn miist depend upon its own resources. 
It was hopeless to expect succour, and impossible to send 
succour. If the French were enabled to land a sufficient 
number of men, they would probably overrun the country, 
but the capital would be the main object aimed at. A 
fierce and determined opposition would no doubt be 
offered, but it could only result in useless slaughter, and 
suffering, for where could help come from ? If the French, 
having command of their lines right to the French coast, 
continued to pour in troops, then, indeed, "England was 
doomed ; but if, by some supreme effort, the navy could 
cut the lines, the invaders would be caught like rats in a 
trap, and the people would rise by their millions, and drive 
them into the sea. 
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To the navy, then, men turned their eyies, while they 
girded themselves up for the mighty death-struggle in which 
they must engage. But after all it was a forlorn hope, for 
the enormous coast-line that had to be guarded and the 
few ships there were for the purpose rendered it highly im- 
probable that the French strength could be broken. 

Even at the commencement of this awful period the 
suffering was appalling. Meat had reached a fabulous 
price, and bread was two shillings the four-pound loaf. The 
distress and sufifering amongst the poor were heartrending,, 
and thousands died daily ; while, to add to the horrors^ 
the weather was bitterly cold, and snow and ^rain fell ivh 
cessantly. 

Truly it was a dark day for England. The proud countty 
whose flags had wared on every sea, and on whose posses- 
sions the sun was said never to set, was now in the hands 
of a ruthless and revengeful enemy. Britons, whose free- 
dom had been a watchword for- centuries, and whose boast 
that they never would be slaves had rung through the 
world, were now struggling to be allowed to hve ; and it 
seemed probable that crushed, broken, and bleeding they 
would yet have to acknowledge the conqueror^s galling 
yoke. No wonder that in this evil hour anathemas were 
uttered against the sham patriots and the place -seeking 
demagogues who, by their false policy and their clap-trap 
sentiments, had brought about the decay of England's might. 
No wonder that the furious populace reviled and battered 
into the dust every monument that sought tc perpetuate the 
memory of these mea But reviling and fury were useless. 
The men were beyond the reach of either, though their 
unhappy country that they had betrayed was bleeding at 
every pore, and her great heart would be torn out by her 
bloodthirsty enemy. But their names would be rememr 
bered through all time, and sucking babes would be taught 
to curse them. 
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THE division of the French army of invasion which 
had landed in Sutherlandshire by what was a verit- 
able coup de mairty consisted of about 1 0,000 men, com- 
prising two brigades of infantry of the line, four batteries of 
field artillery, a numerous commissariat staff, and land 
transport corps. As is now well known, the French had for 
a long time been secretly and quietly planning this mode 
of invasion. They had surveyed every inch of the coast, 
and made themselves perfectly acquainted with every 
obstacle and impediment in their way. They were aware 
that a part of the country was absolutely without any 
defences save what nature interposed, and they were not at 
all calculated to keep back a resolute foe. Tliat foe once 
landed, there were absolutely no military obstacles worthy 
the name between him and Edinburgh, with the exception 
of three forts miserably garrisoned. It is, of course, pretty 
certain that, had the British navy been strong enough to 
effectually blockade the sea-board of Great Britain, an 
invasion might have been defied ; but the ludicrously weak 
state of the navy had long been a theme of comment 
throughout Europe, while in England itself the subject had 
attracted the attention and aroused the fears of many 
thoughtful men. These men, however, had been howled 
down and taunted with being "alarmists" and ''panic- 
mongers," and so the country was befooled into a sense of 
security, and the fatal optimism of pot-house politicians was 
allowed to prevail 

The invading force, having secured a footing, encamped 
on the beach of the Kyle of Scow, with an effective trench 
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dug and breast-work raised round their position. To the 
south, at a distance of five miles, lay the small town of 
Inver, and to the east, a little further off, was the larger 
borough of Assynt, on the lake of that name. Strong 
foraging parties were sent to both these places, in order to 
ascertain if it were possible to purchase provisions, but it 
was soon found that the Highlanders were not to be tempted 
firom their allegiance to 8ie British Crown. The Bos 
Breton interpreters employed by the French appealed to 
them as kindred Celts, but their appeals were in vain ; and 
the country people displayed the most uncompromising 
hostility to the invaders, who found that all they could get 
was curses loud and deep. Had the natives been armed, 
there is little doubt they would have offered a determined 
resistance to the foe, and probably have held him in check 
till succour came. Finding that it was hopeless to look 
for the supplies in the country, the French resolved to 
remain where they were until the return of their transports. 
The commissariat was sufficient to last the force for some 
time, so that there was no pressing difficulty. 

The news that a landing had been effected flew like wild- 
fire through the countiy, and the General Commanding the 
Forces in North Britain immediately set to work to organise 
his defence, for with the troops at his disposal, attack was 
out of the question. Orders were issued for the enrolment 
of volunteers in every town in Scotland. And with such 
alacrity was the call responded to, that there were few able- 
bodied men who were not soon in a position to take the 
field, and by the end of a week the General found himself 
at the head of a miscellaneous force of about ii,ooo men, 
consisting of ten battalions of infantry, one regiment of 
Dragoons (the Scots Greys), and six batteries of field 
artillery, quartered in difierent garrisons. In addition to 
this force, however, there were some well-drilled corps of 
volunteers, infantry, and artillery, as well as yeomanry 
cavalry. The reserves were also immediately called out 
by the War Department, and when this had been done it 
was considered that an offensive movement might be made, 
and the invaders driven into the sea if they could be 
attacked before they were reinforced. A British squadron 
had also left the Channel in the hope of intercepting the 
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French ti^nsports, which, it was known, were conveying 
troops round Ireland ; but the latter were remarkable for 
speed under sail and steam, and well calculated to outstrip 
the heavy ironclads sent in pursuit. The Atlantic Ocean, 
moreover, was a wide enough field for naval manoeuvres 
to enable fast steamers to elude capture, as was soon 
proved. 

In the meantime, two Highland battalions received 
orders to march with all speed on the French camp. These 
battalions moved byway of Assynt, and came in sight of the 
enemy towards the evening, and prepared to intrench 
themselves until the reserves came up. The French com- 
mander, however, resolved to attack them immediately. 
He therefore started at midnight with half of his division 
of infantry and the whole of his artillery. He ascended 
the heights in his enemy's rear, and at daylight opened a 
cannonade. The Highlanders, who had bivouacked near 
the town, were utterly taken by surprise, but springing to 
arms, they rushed up the slopes to attack the batteries ; 
but the French infantry, masked by the long ridge on which 
the artillery stood, rapidly deployed, and passed between 
the Scotch troops and the town of Assynt, thus surrounding 
the unfortunate Highlanders. The townspeople, seeing 
this, fell upon the foe in fury, but with no effect, and many 
of the wretched people fell in the streets, even women 
being amongst the killed and wounded. A circle of great 
numerical superiority closed upon the devoted Scotchmen 
with a converging fire. The slaughter was consequently 
terrific, and the Highlanders being reduced to a mere 
handful, saw that to struggle longer was hopeless and would 
involve the loss of every man. They therefore threw 
down their arms, to avoid further bloodshed, and sur- 
rendered themselves as prisoners of war. They were 
immediately marched to the French camp, and the dead 
were buried and the wounded on both sides attended to. 
While this sanguinary conflict was being waged, five 
battalions from Aberdeen, Perth, Stirling, and Hamilton 
were rapidly moving up, but they arrived too late to save 
their unfortunate comrades, and so they immediately pro- 
ceeded to intrench themselves. On the following morning, 
on looking seaward, they observed a fleet of vessels, and 
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believing that the squadron sent in pursuit of the transports 
had taken them, and was now coming to attack the invaders, 
there was great joy in the Scotch camp, as well as in the 
towns of Assynt and Inver. This rejoicing, however, was 
speedily turned to sorrow when it was seen that the vessels 
were not English at all, but French, and these were soon 
engaged in landing troops. Springing to arms, the Scotch 
battalions rushed towards the beach, and opened a mur- 
derous fire on the boats laden with men. The French at 
once sent their artillery to commanding positions, and plied 
the Scotch with a deadly hail of grape-shot, compelling 
them to seek shelter, and immediately after they were 
charged by the infantry at the point of the bayonet, and 
compelled to retreat, leaving a heavy list of wounded and 
dead behind them. The general of the ist Division of the 
enemy was ordered to pursue with his whole strength, and 
thus commenced the advance of the French into the 
country. 

In the meantime the transports disembarked three 
divisions of infantry of the line, one of Zouaves, and one 
of cavalry, with eight battalions of field artillery and two 
hundred baggage-wagons, which had been specially con- 
structed for mountain roads. A large stock of horses were 
also landed. The prisoners and the wouftded were then 
put on board the transports, which immediately sailed 
away. 

The invaders were now amply furnished with stores of 
every description, and immense quantities of ammunition, 
and orders were issued to the commissariat to emit re- 
quisitions for food and forage wherever they could be 
procured on the line of march, without any further offer of 
payment, the country now being regarded as under process 
of conquest The first division, which had been sent in 
pursuit of the retreating battalions of the Scotch, came up 
with them near Dingwall, on the afternoon of the second 
day. A stand was here made, and as the French were 
about \,f open fire, they were unexpectedly fired upon with 
great vigour by the townspeople who had ensconced them- 
selves behind the rocks and bushes. French skirmishers 
were at once sent out to dislodge the secreted foe, who was 
so numerous that the advance of the column was delayed, 
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and the Scotch were enabled to fall back upon Dingwall. 
Here they were joined by the scouts of the General Staff, 
who informed them that there were absolutely no troops in 
Inverness, and it would, therefore, be better to fall back 
upon Fort George. The troops were immediately set in 
motion again, but were speedily followed by the enemy, 
while a strong French force was ordered to occupy Inver- 
ness. This was not done, however, without considerable 
difficulty, for the inhabitants opposed them with great fury, 
even the women taking their share of the work. Such a 
struggle, however, could not last long, and the town fell 
into the hands of the enemy ; and this was almost imme- 
diately followed by the seizure of Fort George, for, although 
the Scotch battalions succeeded in reaching the Fort, they 
found it to be unprovisioned, and, therefore, impossible to 
hold, and so they continued their retreat in order that 
they might strengthen the main body of the army then 
concentrating in Edinburgh. 

Being winter, no steamers were plying on the Caledonian 
Canal, and the army of invasion was, thereforj^, obliged to 
march along the shores towards Fort William, where they 
hoped to find at anchor near that station four transports 
laden with provisions, and of whose departure from Cher- 
bourg they had received information. 

The march to the Fort was a most arduous and trying 
one, and during the whole way the invaders were harassed 
by bands of Highlanders, who, swooping down from their 
fastnesses, committed great havoc without offering the enemy 
a chance of attacking them. The French suffered terribly 
on this account, and lost a great . numbed of men. The 
Fort, however, was at last reached, and occupied without 
a shot being fired ; but the army was almost in disorder, for 
the incessant attacks made by the country people, heavy 
snowstorms, and intense cold, had caused great suffering, 
and both men and horses were in a state of utter exhaus- 
tion. It is certain that had there been a strong force of 
British in the neighbourhood of Fort William, the jaded 
French might have been crushed and the invasion stopped. 
But, with fatal oversight, this important point had been 
left defenceless, and the enemy was enabled to recru 
himself and draw ample supplies for hi$ commissariat from 
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the transports which had succeeded in reaching the adjoin- 
ing harbour. 

The army rested for three days. The Second Division 
of infantry and two batteries of artillery were left to occupy 
the Fort, and the French' commander continued his south* 
ward march with the rest of his troops, taking Stirling 
Castle on his way. The castle was summoned to sur- 
render, but, the summons being disregarded, eight batteries 
of field guns were placed in position and opened fire. A 
breach was made in the gateway, which was then stormed 
under a withering fire of grape shot that made the attacking 
party stagger. An entrance was, however, effected, and, to 
the amazement of the invaders, it was discovered the garrison 
consisted solely of a sergeant's guard of artillery. The 
admiration for this little body of brave men who had so 
gallantly defended their charge was so great that they were 
allowed to retain their arms, march out with all the honours 
of war, and proceed southward unmolested. 

A French brigade of infantry, with a battery of field 
artillery, was left in the Castle, so that the invaders had 
thus three strongly fortified positions, and an army of close 
on 57,000 men in North Britaia In th^ meantime, the 
English commander had entered Perthshire with five 
battalions of infantry, six batteries of artillery, and a regi- 
ment of Dragoons, besides 5,000 rifle volunteers and 
squadrons of yeomany cavalry ; but, on learning from his 
scouts how powerful the French force was, he deemed it 
advisable to fall back upon Edinburgh, and two battalions 
which were at Ayr and Dumfries respectively were ordered 
to march to the Scotch capital with all speed. The French 
General, when he heard of this movement, at once put his 
army in motion, hoping to reach Eklinburgh before the 
Perthshire division of the English army ; but the latter had 
the advantage of being able to cross the Queen's Ferry, 
which it was impossible for the French to attempt in the 
presence of the English ironclads which had been sent 
there. 

In this race to reach the capital, the Zouaves led the 
French, and giving the line regiments the pace, most 
rapid marches were effected ; but the English crossed the 
Forth, and gained the Castle and Piers Hill barracks a few 
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hours before the French forces made their appearance on 
the slope of the Pentland Hills, 
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WHILE the movements referred to in the preceding 
chapter were being carried out, the two lines of 
railway, by Berwick and Carlisle, were rapidly bringing up 
troops, but still the forces poured into the town from all 
sides were inadequate to the defence of such a city as 
Edinburgh. In addition to the regulars there was a large 
body of local volunteers, who were full of ardour and 
patriotism; but, as was subsequently proved, they were, 
lacking in the discipline so essential to troops in action. 

While the army . was thus confident and hopeful of 
inflicting a crushing defeat on the invaders, the citizens 
themselves did not share in their enthusiasm, and many 
thousands of the unfortunate people left the'town^ and 
streamed in a panic-stricken crowd down to Leith, where a 
powerful British ironclad lay, together with a gunboat, and 
several, merchant steamers which had been hastily con- 
verted into fighting vessels. This fleet, however, could 
render no assistance, either by landing blue-jackets or 
marines, or receiving the inhabitants on board, as they had 
received orders to be prepared for a naval engagement, as 
it was known that several French ships were hovering about 
the mouth of the Forth. 

Leith presented bxi extraordinary scene at this time. It 
was. crowded with the miserable refugees, and every con- 
ceiy^le place of shelter was filled with them. The suffer- 
ing and terror were inconceivable, and many women and 
children died of fright* 
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In Edinburgh all was excitement and activity. The 
English commander was disposing of his troops, placing 
the strength of his army in line on the side of the Union 
Canal, and holding in force a bridge across the Canal, 
whereby a great strategical advantage was gained. The 
total English force was about 26,000 men, while that of the 
invaders was over 31,000. The French General, being 
fully aware of his superiority, resolved to strike a sharp, 
and, if possible, a decisive blow. He divided his army 
into two divisions, the one being sent directly against the 
English position, while the other was ordered to march 
considerably to the east, and attack the enemy in flank. 
This movement was executed with great skil^ and was 
unobserved by the English, owing to the hilly nature of the 
ground over which the French moved. 

Thp French attacking division was formed in line along 
the south-west side of the Canal, and opened a tremendous 
rifle fire, which was supported by the artillery which had been 
posted on both flanks. The distance between the two forces 
being very short, the fire from both sides told with fearful 
eff*ect. Getting impatient under the murderous rain of iron 
and lead, the Zouaves made one of their mad, impetuous 
rushes for the bridge, and took it at the point of the 
bayonet, and gaining the other side threw themselves into 
squares with that rapidity of movement for which they are 
celebrated, before the British Dragoons could charge them. 
Over and over again were the squares charged, but it was 
impossible to break them, and the hell of fire they poured 
forth caused the English to recoil with great loss. The 
engagement had now ^become general all along the line of 
the Canal, and the result of the battle seemed doubtful; 
until suddenly the earth to the east seemed to tremble, and 
3,000 horsemen galloped madly upon the scene of strife, 
as Virgil so admirably described — 

" QtuutruptdanU putrtm sonitu quatit ungula camputn. 

The new-comers were a body of French cavalry which 
had succeeded in crossing the Canal by a bridge which 
strangely enough had been left undefended. This remark- 
able oversight cost the British dearly. The British com- 
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mander attempted to change front, but he had not time, 
either for that or forming squares ; the consequence being 
his line of infantry was rolled up in confusion, without the 
possibility of order being restored. A hasty retreat was, 
therefore, made to the west, with the French cavalry in 
pursuit, while strong bodies of infantry and artillery were 
marched to the town, and halted in the Grass Market and 
its adjoining streets, in order that the Castle might be 
reduced; for although very few troops had been left to 
defend it, the French were unaware of this. 

French engineer officers, together with a body of sappers 
and miners, advanced to the Castle gate and succeeded in 
laying a mine, which on being fired blew the gateway into 
ruins. The troops were at once put in motion, but now a 
remarkable scene occurred. The defenders had placed 
cannon in position so as to command the approach to the 
gateway, and they opened a fearful enfilading fire. In 
addition to this, many hundreds of the townspeople had 
crowded into the houses on either side, and poured down 
a rain of bullets on the advancing troops, while from the 
roofs men hurled the parapet stone? over and buckets of 
blazmg petroleum. Raving women, who had seen husbands, 
sons, sweethearts, and fathers shot down, rushed out armed 
with knives, pokers, and other weapons, and attacked 
the French, who were absolutely forming a barricade in the 
narrow streets by their dead and wounded. The slaughter 
was fearful, and for a time it really seemed doubtful whether 
the Castle could be taken in face of the storm of fire which 
withered them on all sides. In a little while, however, the 
cannonade from the Castle slackened, owing to the ammuni- 
tion running short, and taking advantage of that the Fraich 
pressed forward over their comrades' bodies, and through 
the blazing wreck and tumult, and succeeded in gaining an 
entrance and putting the devoted garrison to the sword, as 
they refiised to surrender ; but scarcely had this been done 
when a tremendous explosion laid the Castle in ruins and 
hurled hundreds of the conquerors into eternity. It has 
never been ascertained whether this explosion was the 
result of accident or design ; but it is generally supposed 
that some of the citizens, who had previously sought shelter 
within the walls of the fortress, fired the magazine rather 
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than let their grand historical castle fall into the hands of 
the hated enemy. 

' Night closed in upon the awful scene and put a stop to 
hostilities. The French took possession of the ruins of the 
Castle. They were famished and weary, having been fighting 
for many hours without food. It was not until midnight 
that their cavalry, which had pursued the routed Enghsh, 
returned, and brought .with them the commissariat wagons. 
They also . brought 2,000 prisoners. They had been 
unable to capture more as the many bridges over the 
Canal had enabled the retreating troops to efifect their 
escape south. 

Driven to despair on seeing how the battle had gone 
against the English, the citizens of Edinburgh resolved 
that their splendid town should be given to the flames, 
and very soon the darkness of the night was dispelled by 
lurid gleams that broke out in a hundred quarters at once, 
especially in the old town. The French made desperate 
efforts to extinguish these fires, but efforts were utterly 
futile, and a strong gale fanning the flames, the whole town 
soon seemed to be in a blaze, and the invading army 
beheld the magnificent city, which they had taken at such 
an immense cost, wrapped in a winding-sheet of fire. 

Only the pen of a Dante could depict the heUish horrors 
of that awful night. All through the long hours the work 
of destruction went on, and the screams of affrighted 
animals, the agonised cries of dying people, the crash of 
falling houses, the roar of the flames, and the howling of 
the fierce wind, made up an appalling spectacle such as 
the world has rarely witnessed. 

When the grey, dull morning broke, more than half the 
old town was simply a mass of* smouldering ruins, beneath 
which lay the calcined bodies of thousands of its devoted 
inhabitants. To the French, Edinburgh was a second 
Moscow, and, as they mkrched southward, with the blind- 
ing snow beating in their faces, and a freezing wind chilling 
them to the marrow, while their dead and dying marked 
their wake, they must have sickened at the thought that 
they were i^cattering sorrow, suffering, and agony, even as 
the. sower scatters his seed. It is reported of the 
French Coipmander-in-Chief that he said, with tears in 
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his eyes, as he gazed back with white face on the 
smoking city : — 

" Comrades, our march will be through a land of fire, 
and the people will bar our passage with their blistered and 
blackened bodies, for truly they know not when they are 
conquered." 

This battle, and the destruction of Edinburgh, produced 
a prodigious sensation throughout England and Scotland. 
Up to this disaster it is probable that not a man in all 
England thought or believed that the invaders could 
advance far into the country. " The French will be driven 
into the sea.'* "They wDl be annihilated," had been on 
every one's lips. Now Edinburgh was in ruins, and the 
foe was marching southwards with rapid strides. 
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I HE French Commander-in-Chief knew perfectly well 
that, being in a hostile country, his march would be 
icult one, but he could scarcely have anticipated the 
opposition he everywhere met with. From the North to 
Edinburgh his tfoops had suffered greatly by the predatory 
attack of scattered foes ; now as he went south, towards 
Carlisle, it seemed as if every hill, every wood, every ravine 
suddenly produced men by magic. They started up from 
the heather, and bounded down from the rocks, and with 
weapons of alt kinds, from rifles to reaping-hooks, they 
threw themselves on the flanks of the advancing army, and 
stew scores before they themselves were slain. They gave 
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no quarter, and asked for none. Home, hearth, country, 
all were at stake, and they fought with the desperate deter* 
mination of sinking despair. On the other hand, the 
invaders gave themselves up to sack and slaughter. The 
hereditary hatred of the French for the British displayed 
itself in a spirit of destructiveness that was actually bar- 
barous. Following the example set by the Germans, in 
1870, when France herself was trodden under the heel of 
the invader, the French Commander formed a flying corps 
of light Cavalry, similar to the Uhlans. These men spread 
themselves over the face of the country, requisitioning the 
towns and villages, destroying the railways and telegraphs, 
and obtaining information of the movements of the English 
troops. 

Thtf Northern English army had fallen back toVards 
Carlisle, where it was resolved that another stand should be 
made, but on gaining the border they were amazed to find 
themselves face to face with another powerful French force, 
which had disembarked at Carlisle, after a successful 
engagement in the Irish Channel between the convoying 
squadron and a fleet of British coast defence vessels manned 
by naval reserve men. This new force of invaders was com- 
posed of the very flower of the French army, and consisted 
of the Guards and Chasseurs, the Hussars and Cuirassiers, 
and were under the command of a new commander-in-chief, 
who was one of the most distinguished generals of the day. 

The English thus found themselves between two forces ; 
but, true to their traditions of never being able to recognise 
defeat, they showed no signs of surrender, but, forming 
themselves into squares with the utmost precision, they 
received the whole body of French cavalry with such a 
tremendous fire that they were thrown into confusion, and 
taking advantage of this, the Scots Greys were pushed 
forward, and they charged with such impetuosity that the 
lighter French horsemen went down before them, and were 
hacked to pieces by the long and heavy English sabres. 
This gallantry would certainly have turned the fortunes of 
the day in favour of the English, had they not been so 
greatly outnumbered But the French brought up masses 
of men from both their armies, and the Greys would have 
been cut to pieces had they not been promptly supported 
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by the Carabineers and the King's Dragoon Guards, which, 
dashing in splendid style at the enemy, drove him to flight. 
The French infantry was immediately charged by the whole 
body of British dragoons. Squares were formed, and their 
file fire was well maintained, but the weight and size of 
the British troop horses bore down their resistance. On 
the English side the feeling was predominant that the 
reverse on the Union Canal must be revenged, while the 
French, on their part, were beginning to lose confidence 
at the disaster which had befallen their cavalry, and the 
steadiness of the infantry was shaken, and something very 
like a panic occurred, when, in their desperation, the 
English hurled themselves against the squares, and broke 
them. The splendid valour of the English was not destined, 
however, to be of much service ; for French Cuirassiers and 
iightly-mounted Hussars swept down on the British flanks. 
Then a regiment of Zouaves, with their peculiar savage yell, 
rushed forward with fixed bayonets, while the other French 
infantry divisions followed them silently and sedately in 
close columns on the right and left of the British line, which 
commenced to retreat in good order. They were not 
charged, but a regular fire was kept upon them which they 
returned. The French were amazed that a numerically 
weaker army, that had already suflered defeat, and which 
was now practically surrounded, should thus show such 
stubborn and dogged resistance. Then occurred what 
perhaps never before occurred in the history of warfare. 
The two opposing armies, one being nearly treble the 
strength of the other, were actually moving in parallel lines, 
and yet the weaker one not only showed no signs of sur- 
rendering, but continued to keep its foes at bay. 

No greater devotion, no more splendid courage, and no 
more magnificent military skill have ever been displayed 
than this extraordinary march of the'English; and it certainly 
atones for the errors made at Edinburgh. Late in the 
afternoon the English reached the Solway Frith, and instantly 
a number of fishermen placed themselves at the head of the 
British columns to conduct them across by means of the 
sand-banks, with which they were well acquainted. The 
tide was rising, and a few inches of water sufiSced to 
obliterate the traces of their winding course. The French 
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columns attempted to follow, but found it impossible 
without guides to keep from sinking into the quicksands, 
and none of the fishermen on the beach cbuld be tempted 
by any amount of money to lead their foes across. The 
retreating English thus secured breathing time, and the 
French were compelled to march round the head of the 
Firith to Carlisle. * 

Finding no British troops there, and having ascertained 
that the remnants of the shattered British northern army 
which had escaped by crossing the sands were on their 
way. south by train, the French commander determined 
not to halt longer than was necessary for all his forces to 
<iome up. He had lost heavily at the " Battle of Carlisle," 
for 630 had been killed and 2,000 wouhded; while the 
British losses were 410 killed and about 1,300 wounded. 

Leaving a garrison behind in Carlisle, together with all 
his wounded and his prisoners, the Ftehch commander 
pushed on to coK)perate with the invaders from the south 
in opening the projected siege operations, the aim being to 
reach London oefore any great number of troops could be 
concentrated in the capital. The French marched rapidly, 
considering their numbers and their impedim.enta. They 
went through Cumberland and Westmoreland, into York- 
shire, and thence on to Derby. On the road they met 
with no opposition or annoyance beyond what an irri- 
tated population could show ; the country was denuded of 
troops, regular and irregular, for they had all been ordered 
to rendezvous at London. The spirit of hostility on the 
part of the people seemed to culminate at Derby, where it 
found vent in a tremendous outbreak of patriotic enthusiasm 
and wrath. Peasants and labourers in the field called down 
curses upon the heads of the invaders, but the townspeople 
of Derby displayed their animosity in a more practical way. 
When it was announced that the French were marching on 
Derby, 300 navvies were set to work by a committee of the 
citizens to open a wide ditch in the centre of the road for 
about 100 yards, and this was filled with barrels of gun- 
powder with the heads knocked in, and quantities of gun- 
cotton and dynamite. This was all covered over with large 
blocks of stone, and on the top of that again a layer of dirt 
to give the road its usual appearance. This deadly mine 
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was connected by electric wires with the town, and as the 
French approached and were passing over that part of the 
road the mine was fired. The effect was appsdlingly awful, 
and the air was filled with the mangled remains of men and 
horses, while hundreds of soldiers far in the rear were 
wounde4 a>nd killed by the large stones from the mine 
falling upon them. This unexpected catastrophe brought 
the invaders to a halt, and the commander ordered his 
men to encamp in some fields, having first succoured the 
many wounded and comforted the dying. Outposts were 
stationed round the camp, and sentries were doubled every- 
where. After nightfall had set in, the harassed and weary 
soldiers were startled at seeins; lurid lights approaching, the 
camp, while the rattle of wheels and the thundering of 
horses' hoofs filled the air. Then from various quarters 
maddened horses tore into the camp dragging after them 
carts filled with barrels of blazing petroleum and methylated 
spirits. The wretched animals had been first headed for 
the enemy's camp and then saturated with the blazing 
liquid, and allowed to go on their agonising and fiery way. 
Many of these carts were capsized and the spirit ran along 
in blazing rivers. Some of the tents were set on fire, and 
men were fearfully burned, while the air was rendered 
suffocating by the dense volumes of black smoke that 
rolled across the face of the sky like a funeral pall. 

This bold and original mode of carrying on warfare cost 
the French many lives both in officers and private soldiers, 
while the cavalry and artillery horses, taking fright at the 
smoke and the flaming carts, broke into a stanipede, and 
added to the general horror and confusion, so that the 
camp was for a time completely disorganised. 

When the morning broke on this fearful scene of suffer- 
ing and death, the Commander-in-Chief sent forward a 
strong column to summon the town to surrender. He had 
determined on holding this place in force as being an 
important strategical position owing to its proximity to 
Manchester, Liveipool, and other large towns. Derby, 
however, was not disposed to surrender without a struggle, 
and her gallant people returned for answer to the suuimons 
a volley of grape and canister, discharged from a battery 
of volunteer artillerymen. The French, therefore, had no 
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alternative but to carry the place by assault. Then ensued 
much desultory fighting. The defence not being regular, 
the consequence was there was great slaughter on both 
sides. But the town that had made such a brave struggle 
for its life and liberty fell at last, and the invaders not only 
sacked it, but committed horrible cruelties. A brigade of 
infantry and two battalions of field artillery were left to hold 
it, and the main body of the army continued its march on 
London ; but its strength was diminished by 830 wounded, 
and nearly a thousand killed in these operations against the 
stubborn town of Derby. 

' A feeling of shuddering despair now ran through the 
length and breadth of the land, for all indeed seemed 
doomed to be lost. Great Britain's first defence, — her navy, 
— had failed her in her hour of need, and a pitiless enemy 
was tightening his grip upon the country. The people 
might and still would struggle desperately for their freedom, 
but their heroism now could do little more than display to 
the world how a brave people could die, defiant to its 
latest breath. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE MARCH OF THE FRENCH ON LONDON. — PREPARATION OF THE 
ENGLISH FOR THE DEFENCE OF THEIR CAPITAL. — SYDENHAM 
SEIZED BY THE FRENCH, AND TURNED INTO A FORT. — BATTLE 
AT DULWICH. — ^ARRIVAL OF THE NORTHERN ARMY, WHO 
ENCAMP AT HENDON AND HAMPSTEAD. — NARROWING UP OF 
THE INVESTING LINES. — GREAT DESTRUCTION OF PROPERTY 
IN LONDON. — APPALLING SUFFERING AMONGST THE PEOPLE.— 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 
DESTROYED. — THE TOWER BOMBARDED. 

WHILE the operations we have described were being 
carried out in the North, the Southern Army of 
Invasion not only obtained entire possession of Dover, 
with all its powerful works and defences, but it had sent 
forward a fiying column to seize and hold Canterbury. In 
the meantime, the French transports were pouring in an 
enormous number of troops, together with a mighty siege 
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train, for the reduction of London, should the capita 
resolve to hold out. 

As soon as a sufficient force had been landed to enable 
the Commander-in-Chief to march, he ordered the advance 
of two army corps of 120,000 men, one corps going by 
Chatham, and the other by Maidstone, while a. third was 
left as a reserve at Dover. No attempt was made to im- 
pede the advance ^f this imposing force, for the uselessness 
of such an effort was clearly recognised. But in the 
British metropolis an army was assembled scarcely inferior 
in numbers to the enemy, while the most elaborate prepara- 
tions were made for the defence. 

At Liverpool, Hull, Bristol, and Southampton the most 
feverish activity prevailed in converting every available 
ship into a fighting vessel, as it was hoped that thus rein- 
forced the men-of-war, which were harassing the enemy in 
the Channel, might be able to break the blockade of the 
British ports, and cut the enemy's lines of communication 
between their own ports and Dover. This was the last 
and only hope that remained to the sorely-pressed people 
of England, and it is probable that it would have been 
realised had the British navy not been so lamentably and 
shamefully weak, and so utterly inadequate to the task of 
protecting the country, and its widely scattered interests, 
all over the world. 

The Maidstone division of the invading army met with 
no check nor obstacle of any description during its advance 
on the metropolis ; but the Chatham division was consider- 
ably harassed. It kept parallel to the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway, which had been totally destroyed by 
the English. During its march it had to exercise the 
utmost vigilance, and to beat off incessant attacks that 
were made upon it by large bodies of Volunteers, which 
had the Thames as their base. These Volunteers displayed 
the greatest courage and good military discipline, and they 
inflicted great loss on the enemy, necessitating his de- 
taching considerable bodies of men from the main army in 
order to protect its communications. When the division 
reached Bromley, a flying column was sent forward to seize 
and hold Norwood and Sydenham. The English had 
erected an earthwork here, but their numbers were too 
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small to hold it against a large force, and so, after a gallan., 
resistance, they retired and fell back on the Metropolis. 
The French at once made this commanding position a base 
of operations, and strongly fortified it. The two divisions 
of the army effected a junction at Mitcham, and Streatham, ^ 
Wimbledon, and Richmond were at once occupied, and ' 
the railways were seized. 

In the meantime the Northern Army had made its way 
by slow and laborious marches across the counties of 
Leicester, Northampton, Bedford, and Hertford ; suffering 
fearful loss and great privations ; for the country rose in a 
body against them, and harassed them night and day. 
There is little doubt that this army could have been de- 
stroyed could a compact body of troops have been sent 
against them. But in view of the advance from the south 
every available man had been ordered up to the metropolis. 
The northern invaders, therefore, succeeded in reaching the 
neighbourhood of London, although in a weakened and 
exhausted condition. They at once seized on Hendon and 
Highgate, making them a base of operations ; and, pushing 
forward their outposts, they found that Hampstead was 
deserted. It was, therefore, at once occupied, and an 
intrenched camp formed, and the lines of the North- 
western and Great Western railways were also held in 
force, and in a few days the outposts of the three divisions 
of the French army of invasion touched each other. 

The forces concentrated in London for the defence of 
the capital consisted of 120 battalions of infantry, most of 
which had been militia, and were attached to territorial 
regiments when that organisation of the British Army had 
been adopted ; these battalions, therefore, could not have 
been more than 400 men each, and their collective strength 
did not exceed 48,000. The army reserve amounted to 
30,000, so that the army of defence numbered 78,000 men 
of regular infantry. There were in addition fourteen regi- 
ments of dragoons, which in effective strength did not 
exceed 7,000 men ; and thirty-seven batteries of horse and 
field artillery, numbering approximately 5,000 men. Besides 
these 90,000, there were 100,000 volunteers, and 10,000 
yeomanry cavalry from different parts of the country, so 
that the grand total of effective troops was 200,000. The 
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defence of the City had all along been felt to be extremely 
difficult against an army of any magnitude, x The Tower 
haxi been turned into a first-class fortress, although the 
approach of an enemy by way of the Thames was an abso- 
lute impossibility, owing to the measures that had been 
taken to protect the great water-way. The Arsenal of 
Woolwich, and the great magazines in Plumstead Marshes 
were, therefore, safe and of immense advantage to the 
BngUsh. Dulwich, Hammersmith, Wormwood Scnibbs, 
and Kilburn were held by strong bodies of tlie defenders, 
who erected powerful earthworks in these places. It will 
thus be seen that the two armies were face to face, and 
almost touching each other. A comj^ete investment by 
the French, however, was an impossibility without an army 
treble that at their disposal. But they had the advantage 
of being in possession of the Channel, and they blockaded 
the mouth of the Thames by a powerful fleet of light 
steamers and gunboats. 

As soon as the f^rench had taken up their positions a 

spirited attack was made simultaneously on Dulwich and 

Hammersmith, but the English were strongly intrenched, 

particularly at Dulwich, where an extensive earthwork, 

armed widi heavy guns, had been erected. In each case 

the assailants were beaten bacl^ with heavy loss, and 

Dulwich was then subjected to a galling fire from the 

French camp on Sydenham heights. The beautiful college 

was totally destroyed, and the English suffered terribly. 

This fire was kept up for two days, when a second attack 

was made, and the garrison was driven out. The loss of 

this position was a great blow to the defending army, and at 

once gave the French an advantage which they were not 

slow to avail themselves of, and they succeeded after some 

desultory fighting in pushing their front to Battersea Park, 

where they at once intrenched themselves. Small steamers 

carrying heavy guns were sent up the Thames to try and 

dislodge them, but without effect Chelsea and Vauxhall 

bridges were blown up by the English, and batteries were 

planted along the northern side of the Thames, and kept 

up a murderous fire on the park, which, however, was 

returned with disastrous effect, for that part of London was 

jaid in ruins. 
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During the first fortnight of the siege the relative positions 
of the two armies remained much the same ; but by con* 
stant and gallant sorties the English were enabled to inflict 
tremendous loss upon the enemy. At the beginning of the 
third week of the siege the French crossed the Thames by 
the Kew Railway Bridge, which had not been destroyed 
by the English ; and, pushing forward a strong force with 
two field batteries, a simultaneous attack was made upon 
the defensive works at Hammersmith and Wormwood 
Scrubbs. Obstinate fighting ensued, lasting for many 
hours; and thrice were the assailants beaten back with 
tremendous loss. They were, however, enabled to bring 
up strong reinforcements and at last succeeded in driving 
the English in from the Scrubbs, though the Hammersmith 
lines of defence remained unbroken. 

It will thus be seen that the cruel ring of steel was 
gradually tightening round the vital parts of the great 
London, the " Metropolis of the World," as it had been 
proudly called. Its magnificent monuments, its splendid 
buildings, its glorious bridges had all more or less suffered 
by the fire of the invaders. In the beleagured City itself 
hideous and frightful were the scenes that were witnessed 
and the misery that was suffered. Every species of human 
sorrow and agony were undergone ; the whole place was 
like a vast Golgotha, and the air at last became pestilential 
and fetid with the effiuvia from the unburied dead left in 
the streets. Thousands of the dwellers in the lower quarters, 
driven to desperation by hunger and wretchedness, broke 
into riot and made constant attacks on the soldiers placed 
as guards over the depots of provisions. In these conflicts 
there was necessarily great loss of life, and labour sufficient 
could not be found to bury the slain. 

Men and women, gaunt, grim, and ghastly, wandered 
about in hopeless demoralisation ; and starving children 
with eyes starting from their heads and bones protruding 
through their skins, made piteous wailing as they moaned 
for food ; and yet, in spite of all these awfiil trials, these 
unparalleled agonies, the word " surrender *' was never once 
uttered ; nay, had any one dared to suggest it he would have 
been torn to pieces. These representatives of a once 
mighty nation would not acknowledge defeat. Conquered 
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they might be, but they knew it not, and throughout the 
despairing hours and days the famine-stricken population 
did their best to aid the gallant army in expelling the hated 
foe. From every quarter of the City hordes of starving 
men salHed forth to smite and harass the ruthless enemy 
But, alas! it was all in vain* The ring could not be 
broken. Oh ! if there had only been a Drake, a CoUing- 
wood, or a Nelson to strew the sea with the wreckage of 
the hostile fleet, these dauntless men, weakened though 
they were with famine and suffering, would with a mighty 
effort of supreme despair have turned like the dying lion in 
its agony and scattered their torturers. Then, with a 
mighty shout for freedom that would have rent the heavens 
and shaken the very stars, they would have shivered the 
shackles that had already been riveted upon them ; for it 
was from the sea that help ought to have come, but 
England's maritime power had been allowed to decline by 
place-seekers and plausible but incompetent officemongers. 
First Lords of the Admiralty, who gained their position by 
wealth and influence, but whose incompetency was glaring, 
had thrown dust into the eyes of the people, and deluded 
them into false security, and so the naval power of England 
had been broken by a wiser State, whose navy had been 
infinitely better sustained; and the English people dis- 
played in vain a valour and a heroism which form one of 
the most tragic stories in the annals of the world. 

The siege now entered upon the second month ; and the 
relative positions of the armies were little changed. The 
weather had been extraordinarily severe, and the French 
suffered greatly, although they were infinitely better fed 
than the besieged, whose stock of provisions wa^ being 
rapidly exhausted. 

The railway bridge over the Thames from Victoria to 
Battersea had been destroyed by the English, and nearly all 
the houses in the neighbourhood of the station, as well as 
whole streets in Pimlico and Chelsea, had been demolished 
to make room for powerful batteries. From these a 
tremendous and incessant fire was kept up on the French 
positions in Battersea Park. This fire, however, was 
vigorously returned, and the Houses of Parliament and the 
magnificent pile of Westminster Abbey were almost totally 
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destroyed. In the course of the sixth week, the invaders 
received large reinforcements, as the reserves from Dover 
were moved up to the metropolis. They, therefore, began 
to display more activity, and nearly the whole of South 
London fell into their hands, and a bombardment of the 
Tower was at once commenced. A lofty earthwork had 
been erected in the Green Park, and, as this committed 
terrible execution amongst the besiegers, a desperate 
attempt was made to silence it; and such a hurricane of 
shells beat upon it that it became untenable ; and the 
British Guards, with five other battalions of infantry forming 
its garrison, marched out of it one morning at an early hour, 
but they remained near it with a strong force of field 
artillery, which had been sent to join them. The Tourer 
had at the same time been reduced to ruins, and could no 
longer be held, and now the French made a simultaneous 
attack on all the defenders' positions. Hammersmith was 
carried, and a strong force was sent to seize the Green Park 
fort, but was at once attacked by its former defenders, and 
a battle began in Hyde Park. The French were imme- 
diately reinforced by two divisions of infantry, with cavalry, 
and artillery ; while the British received a large accession 
of strength both by troops and townspeople, well armed 
and full of enthusiasm, and it became evident that the final 
struggle was to be fought out in the historical park. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TREMENDOUS BATTLE IN HYDE PARK. — ^A FRENCH ARMY DRIVEN 
INTO THE SERPENTINE DURING A FOG. — STUBBORNNESS OF THE 
ENGLISH TROOPS. — THE SCENE AFTER THE BATTLE. — WRECK 
AND RUIN EVERYWHERE. — HEARTRENDING SUFFERINGS. 

THREE batteries of English artillery commenced the 
battle, and, not being answered, the French were 
charged by the heavy dragoons. One of the enemy's 
squares was broken by the Life Guards, who, however, 
were not allowed to pursue. The French commander 
hastily formed line, and commenced to move his whole 
force forward under under cover of a dense fog, which, 
however, was hardly favourable to them, as they were totally 
unacquainted with the ground. * The English commander 
slowly fell back before the advance of the enemy, and 
swerved towards the west, and then suddenly made a 
half-turn to the left, this movement being met by the 
French bringing their right shoulders forward to maintain a 
line parallel to that of the English. Then a spirited charge 
of all the British infantry and dragoons was delivered with 
the utmost vehemence. The French received it in line in 
order not to slacken their fire by forming squares, which 
would have prevented three-fourths of each battalion from 
keeping it up. They poured thus a perfect hurricane of 
bullets into the English ranks as they slowly retired. But 
the English showed no inclination to charge home, and 
only kept pressing their foes back without making them 
face about, while they were waiting for their artillery to 
open fire. A cry of surprise suddenly broke from the 
French rear ranks, and it served to explain the strange 
manoeuvre of the English, who, under cover of the fog, 
had forced their enemies into the Serpentine. The French 
Commander-in-Chief had not been aware of the existence 
of this small lake, not having had time or opportunity to 
reconnoitre. The scene was extraordinary, and soon an 
immense number of French troops were struggling franti- 
cally in the water, and hundreds of them were drowned 
while the whole of that wing of the army was thrown into 
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confusion, and were ridden over and cut down by the 
exultant English. 

The advantage thus gained in so extraordinary and 
probably unparalleled a manner would certainly have enabled 
them to have driven the enemy back to his original lines 
could supports have been brought up. But the besieged 
were too much weakened for this, and no help could be 
withdrawn from other quarters. Recognising the trap into 
which he had been driven, the French commander sent 
every member of his staff to bring up strong reinforce- 
ments, and he directed his remaining forces to keeping the 
English in check, who were not able to turn the' confusion 
of the enemy into a rout, which might easily have been 
done had a few more battalions been available. The 
French reinforcements soon began to arrive, and a 
tremendous fire was opened on the English lines, by 
which means the ground was cleared for the characteristic 
fierce charge of two regiments of Zouaves which had been 
brought up, and now bore down with a wild rush on their 
enemy's fiank. The line was thus thrown into confusion. 
Facing first one way and then the other, the British forces 
fell into disorder and could not recover their formation, 
while the French artillery plied them with a murderous 
rain of fire. 

At the sight of this discomfiture of his men, the 
English commander galloped to the spot with a Highland 
brigade of infantry advancing behind him at double time. 
The French Grenadier regiments rushed forward to cut off 
his retreat, and a desperate conflict with the bayonet 
ensued, the English commander being killed in the mtlke. 

The struggle had now lasted for six hours, but the end 
was near. The thick smoke produced by the artillery fire 
could not rise through the fog, which had partially lifted. 
The French head-quarter stajQf had to send up rockets to 
bring their troops together. 2^uaves, Chasseurs, and 
Grenadiers came up at double time and out of breath. 
Line battalions followed in ]nore straggling order; and 
Cuirassiers, Hussars, and Lancers tore along furiously, but 
not in confusion. The decimated British troops having 
fought devotedly and with magnificent courage, from an 
early hour without rest or food, were beginning to wear the 
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aspect of men engaged in a perfectly hopeless struggle. 
They were losing ground from the mere numerical supe- 
riority of their enemy. The Highlanders, however, were 
not to be beaten, and their battalions, shouting to each 
other in Gaelic, made such a mad onslaught on their foes 
that the French lines recoiled. The English Guards then 
charged the French flanks, and a bewildering medley of 
friends and foes, struggling in a fierce death grip, took 
place. This part of the battlefield fell into disorder. 
Positions were defended where destruction was certain, and 
others were . abandoned when resistance might have been 
successful. Excitement seemed to have deprived most of 
those engaged of all power of deciding between the greater 
advantage of making a stand or of rushing forward in wild 
attack. The gallantry and dash of the British troops 
almost rose to the pitch of insane fury, and the enemy was 
bewildered and confused, as well as daunted by the splendid 
fighting qualities and magnificent valour ot English and 
Scotch soldiers. It was Waterloo repeated, and had there 
been a Bliicher at hand to have helped the handful of 
jaded British, England even then might have been saved. 
But it was not to be. The French saw that a supreme 
effort must be made if they would not lose the advantages 
they had already gained. Aides-de-camp galloped franti- 
cally to divisional generals with an order for a general 
charge, to be led by the Zouaves, who swept down with 
their bayonets fixed. They were met by a corps of Volun- 
teer citizens, who delivered a deadly fire, and then broke 
away in mad disruption. The Zouaves were immediately 
followed by the whole French force, personally led by the 
Commander-in-Chief. Reinforcements had also come up, 
and the English were outnumbered almost ten to one. 
Still they disputed every inch of the way, and strewed the 
ground with the dead and dying of the enemy. Such an 
unequal struggle, however, could not last long ; and, borne 
down by numbers, the English were driven out of the Park, 
and the French at once placed a large force in the Green 
Park. 

In this great and decisive battle of Hyde Park, the 
British loss, including Volunteers, was four thousand killed, 
and nearly double that number wounded ; while the French 

F 
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loss was much greater. This tremendous sacrifice of life 
was due to the stubbornness of the English troops, and the 
comparatively small space over which the two armies were 
manoeuvred, the consequence being that the artillery fire 
committed extraordinary havoc. The total number of 
troops engaged had been about 67,000 French, and 32,000 
British, aided by 20,000 Volunteers. 

The night set in with drizzling rain and a bitterly cold 
wdnd, and the suffering on the battle-field was awful. 
Moans of dying men and cries of the wounded filled the 
air, and like ravening vultures, the spoilers of the dead, these 
offenders being principally French, hovered about plying 
their fearful trade. And next day corpses were found 
which bore unmistakable signs of murder from the knives 
of the infamous wretches who followed the invading army, 
and preyed upon the unhappy people of the country. In 
parts of the field where the artillery fire had been hottest, 
piles of mutilated remains were seen, half covered with 
torn and blood-stained uniforms, their rigid up-turned faces 
still wearing the expressions of ferocity or resignation, and 
their contorted limbs stiffened into the attitudes imparted 
to them by feelings of triumph or despair. Others, again, 
seemed to be appealing in mute agony to God for that 
mercy which man denied them. The whole park was a 
scene of wreck and ruin. There was a heterogeneous 
collection of military accoutrements, broken gun-carriages, 
artillery wheels, broken swords, bent bayonets, all mingled 
with a bewildering tangle of trees, which had been torn 
down by shot and shell, or cut down by the troops. Horses 
mutilated and shattered were mixed up with the human 
bodies, and, in fact, the whole spot .was a hideous shamble 
of blood and torn bodies. The railings had been thrown 
down all round the park ; the marble arch had crumbled 
into the dust, and thousands of the surrounding houses were 
shattered and riddled into shapeless ruins. 

And all this appalling harvest of death, — this ghastly 
misery; the tears and blood; the slaughter of gallant 
soldiers ; the moaning of widows, the starvation of orphans, 
and the dismemberment of a once mighty empire, — 
was the result of political fallacies guiding the action of 
utterly incapable statesmen. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE CAPITULATION OF LONDON. — ENORMOUS WAR INDEMNITY. 

LOSS OF INDIA, THE CAPE, CYPRUS, AND GIBRALTAR. — FRENCH 
PROTECTORATE DECLARED IN EGYPT. — IRELAND'S FATE. 
ENGLAND'S HOPES. 

THE French were now virtually in possession of 
London, and it was felt that to prolong the struggle 
was only to pour out torrents of blood to ho purpose. 
The regular troops and Volunteers had been reduced 
to a mere handful of men ; and of food there was abso- 
lutely none for the starving population. Diseases of the 
most loathsome character were raging, for the stench from 
the unburied dead was awful and deadly to the living. 
Miles and miles of streets were simply heaps of blackened 
ruins. All the wonderful magnificence, the grandeur, and 
the gi^eatness of the greatest city of the world had passed 
away, and London was now little more than a stupendous 
reeking heap of ruin and death. Nothing remained, there- 
fore, but capitulation, because there was no longer any 
means of defending the place. An armistice of twenty-four 
hours was arranged in order that the terms of capitulation 
might be drawn up, and the next day the French troops 
took entire possession of the British metropolis. As they 
surveyed it after its fall they were met by sights so appalling 
that even the most hardened soldier shuddered. The place 
was a vast tomb of,uncoffined dead in every stage of 
decomposition, and mingling with the festering dead were 
the gaunt and ghastly living, looking spectral and horrible 
with their sunken eyes and cadaverous faces, their maniacal 
stare and trembling limbs. Truly the dead were to be 
envied. For not only were they spared the physical suffering 
of the living, but also the burning shame and indignation 
which Englishmen experienced all the world over. 

The struggle had been a terrific one, and the political 
changes it brought about were truly no less terrific. 
"Proud England," proud no longer, was humbled and 
crushed into the dust ; on her mangled and bleeding limbs 
was fettered the yoke of an unforgiving and cruel conqueror. 
And from the unhappy country was wrung the enormous 
war indemnity oithyet hundred and fifty millions sterling. 
But England's disgrace and England's woe ended not there. 
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The magnificent Empire of India had passed into the 
hands of Russia. In that country, no less than in England 
itself, Englishmen had made a magnificent stand against 
the foe. But it was all useless. Russia, tearing up all 
treaties, discarding all promises, falsifying all pledges, and 
displaying the cloven hoof now that there was no longer any 
necessity for concealing it, swept with a hurricane's wrath 
through the length and breadth of the land, and, as it was 
impossible for help to come from the Mother Country, 
India became Russian. So also with the Cape. Taking 
advantage of the death struggle in which England was 
engaged, the Boers rose en masse and obtained possession 
of the whole of South Africa. Gibraltar was given by the 
French back to Spain, and Malta would have become 
French had not Germany stepped forward and insisted on 
its remaining Bfitish territory. In Egypt, however, France 
proclaimed a Protectorate, and also took Cyprus; and, 
lastly, England's navy was reduced by treaty to one-third 
of its former strength. England's misfortune had been 
Ireland's opportunity, and she had aided France in 
every possible way ; but when the division of the kingdom 
took place French ambition overcame French promises. 
Ireland had hoped for independence ; but, in order to keep 
England in subjection, France declared her intention to 
make Ireland a French colony, and so Ireland, having tried 
to sit upon two stools, fell between them never more to rise. 
Thus, then, was the once greatest nation of the earth 
humiliated and dismembered. The syren voices of incom- 
petent statesmen had charmed her to her destruction, and 
now she had nothing to do but to bind up her wounds, and 
turn wistful and longing eyes to the future, which might 
some day give her the power to burst her shackles, and 
shake the earth with a mighty shout of freedom. That 
day may be very far off. Nay, it may never come ; but, 
still, there is not a single Englishman whose heart; beats 
true but who lives for it, works for it, yearns for it, and 
prays for it ; and little children, lisping at their mothers' 
knees, are taught to ask the Supreme Ruler to give England 
deliverance, and to allow her once more to take her stand 
as a great and strong nation amongst the nations of the earth. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



"TIMES." 



** The present volume gives ample information of this now famous invalid 
Alpine resort. All the points that invalids are anxious about are referred 
to, and Mr. Muddock speaks with commendable honesty on the hotels of the 
place. The volume may be safely commended." 



"the queen." 



" Mr. Holland's analyses are also particularly worthy of notice . . . We 
advise all who think of visiting Davos to make a preliminary study of this 
intelligently written and reliable volume." 

"christian leader." 
" Seldom have we seen a book so obviously truth-telling as the J, E, M, 
Guide to Davos Platz, Scrupulously frank /rom the first line to the last." 

"daily chronicle." 
" A thircl edition has been issued of this excellent Guide." 

" literary world." 
" It is certainly the most complete handbook we have seen." 

"EDINBURGH COURANT." 

** Mr. Muddock's Guide to Davos Platz is now recognised as the best hand- 
book available. . . . Mr. Holland supplies some valuable analytical notes 
on the food and water, as well as much practical information on the weather." 

"CONTINENTAL GAZETTE." 

" It is evident there are great advantages to be derived from a sojourn in 
Davos Platz, and these are carefully pointed out by the scientific assistance of 
Mr. Philip Holland, whose analytical notes on the food, air, water, and climate 
of the place are invaluable." 

"GALIGNANI'S MESSENGER." 

" The analytical notes on the food, air, water and climate of Davos Platz, 
by Mr. Philip Holland, analytical chemist, public analyst for Southport, will 
be read with interest.*' 
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There are probably very few English people, or travelled Americans, to 
whom the name of If addon Hall is not as familiar as "Household Words." 
Apart from its being the most perfect sjzjiecimen extant of an old English Home, 
the sweet love-legend in connection with dear Dorothy Vernon has certainly 
immortalized it. Dorothy — " Doll " (as her father lovingly called her) — 
has stamped it with her personality until the mouldering tapestry on the walls 
seems to breathe her name, and her very presence to be with the reverent 
stranger, as he meditatively wanders through the silent and deserted chambers. 
This idea has been beautifully embodied in a little work just pubKshed by 
Mr. John Heywood, of London and Manchester, entitled— 

"DOLL:" 

A DREAM OF HADDON HALL; 

BEING THE STORY OF 

DOROTHY VERNON'S WOOING AND FLIGHT, 

BY 

J. E. MUDDOCK, 

Author of "A Wingless Angel," "As the Shadows Fall," "John Jellaby's Housekeeper." 

'•The Mystery of Jasper Janin," "Gauze Wings," &c. 

THIRD EDITION, NOIP^ READY, 



The little Book is embellished with an exquisite Steel Engraving of Dorothy when a girl» 
the engraving being copied by express permission from an old oil painting in possession of 
His Grace the Duke of Rutland. The Price of the work is— Cloth, ONE and SIX- 
PENCE ; Paper, with Ornamental Cover, ONE SHILLING. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" The story of Doll Vernon's wooing and flight and marriage is told very simply and very 
sweetly by Mr. M.VidAoQ\i."-r Dundee Courier and Ar^^us. 

"A_ charming little book. . . . In writing the pretty story Mr. Muddock has adopted 
a quajhtness and a simple ' old-fashioned' style of narration which are pleasingly suitable to 
the history of ' Doll,' or Dorothy, the lovely daughter of Sir George Vernon, who was the 
famous 'Ring of the Peak' in the sixteenth century." — Wellington Journal and Shrewsbury 
News. 

" . . . ^ This is the title of an interesting little book by Mr. J. E. Muddock, relative to 
the romantic story of sweet Dorothy Vernon, the incidents of which cluster round Haddon 
Hall like the ivy which clings to its ancient walls." — Buxton Herald, 

" Mr. Muddock may, without much hesitation, be awarded the^bays for perhaps the most 
picturesifue and complete version extant of the sweet old /ove-Iegend which casts such a 
tender nimbus of romance around the ruins of Haddon Hall." — Derbyshire Courier. 

" So many references have of late been made to Haddon Hall and the romance associated 
with that ancient place, that I may remind my readers that Mr. J. E. Muddock, author of 
* A Wingless Angel/ &c., tells the story of Dorothy Vernon's wooing and flight, in a little 
book called ' Doll : a Dream of Haddon Hall" (London and Manchester : John Heywood). 
— Society. 
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KNOWLEDGE? 

AN ILLUSTRATED 

MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE, 

PLAINLY WORDED-EXACTLY DESCRIBED. 

Edited by R, A, PROCTOR. 

" [KNOWLEDGE" is a Weekly Magazine intended to bring, 
the truths, discoveries, and inventions of Science and Art 
before the public in simple, but correct terms — to be, in fact, the 
" minister and interpreter " of Science and Art for those who- 
have not time to master technicalities, and — at a price within the 
each of all. 

Volume VII. commenced luith No, 166^ January 2^ 188^, Among the- 
subjects for the year we may mention that arrangements are made or in progress 
for a Series of Papers on — 

" Natural History," by Mr. GRANT ALLEN. 

"Microscopic Researches," by Mr. H. J. SLACK. 

"Evolution, popularly dealt with," by Mr. E. CLODD. 

"The PhUosophy of Clothing:," by Mr. W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 

"Household Insects," by Mr. E. A. BUTLER. 

"Astronomy, Mapping, &c., by Mr. R. A. PROCTOR. 

"Geological Subjects," by Mr. W. JEROME HARRISON. 

"Optics, Natural Magic, and other Subjects, " by A FELLOW OF 
THE ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

" Social and Kindred Matters," by Mr. THOMAS FOSTER. 

" Experimental and Practical Electricity," by Mr. W. SLINGO. 

" Household Carpentery," by A WORKMAN. 

A Series of 24 Star Maps, and several Geographical Maps by . Mr.. 
Proctor will appear during the course of the year. 

" Chess," will be continued by "Mephisto," and " Whist " by " Five of 
Clubs." 

Bicycles and Tricycles, Inventions, Household Physics, the ap- 
proaching Scientific Exhibition, &c., will be dealt with by 
writers specially competent to deal with their respective subjects. 

Vols. III. & IV. (Jan. to Dec. 1883) are still to be had, price 7s. 6d. each. 
Also, Vols. V. and VI., (Jan. to Dec, 1884). Price 9s. each. 
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The Grammar of Lithography. 
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Printing, with an Appendix containing original Recipes for Preparing Chalks, Inks, 
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Second Edition. Crown 8vo. , cloth, price is. 6d. ; post-free, is. 8d. 

A Glossary of Technical Terms used, in 

CONNEXION WITH PRINTING MACHINERY, giving upwards of 500 Defini- 
tions of Words and Phrases employed in the Machine-room, together with a Description 
of the various Mechanical Motions used in Printing Machinery and its Adjuncts. 
The first Dictionary of Technical Terms used in the Printing Machine-room which has 
ever been attempted. 

" Masters and others who wish to become familiar with the technicalities of the Printing-office will find 
ready help in this handbook." — Daily Chronicle. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 55.; post-free, 5s. 5d. 

Printing- Machines and Machine- Printing. 

Being a Guide for Masters and Workmen. Containing Valuable Hints in the Selection 

of Machines — Practical Guide to Making Ready — Preparing Cuts — Cutting Overlsws — 

Rolfers — Useful Hints in Management of all kinds of Printing-Machines — Details of the 

Construction of Machines, &c. &c. By FRED. J. F. WILSON. 

" The want of such a work as this has long been felt. Every one liaving to do with printing-machinery, 

'be he learner, machine-minder, manager, or employer, cannot fail to learn much that will be useful to 

him from a study of its pages. For this latest addition to their admirable technical series, the trade will 

•owe a debt of gratitude to the publishers." — Paper and Printing Trades' youmal. _ 
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Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s.; post-free, 5s. 4^. 

Stereotyping and Electrotyplng. 

A Guide for the Production of Plates by the Papier Mach6 and Plaster Processes. With 
Instructions for Depositing Copper by the Battery or by the Dynamo Machine. Also 
Hints on Steel and Brass Facing, &c. By FRED. J. F. WILSON, author of •* Printing- 
Machines and Machine-Printinp^." ^ , 
" * Stereotyping and Electrotyplng ' is an excellent exposition of the processes now in every-day use, 
•which have wrought such important changes in the printing business." — Daily Chronicle. 

*' ' Stereotyping and Electrotyplng ' supplies a long-felt want in a complete and satisfactory manner, 
4ind should l>e in the hands of every one engaged in these important branches of the printing business." — 
J^aper and Printing Trades* yournal. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d.; post-free, 2s. gd. 

Spelling and Punctuation. 

A Manual for Authors, Students, and Printers ; together with a List of Foreign Words 
and Phrases in common use and their Explanations. By HENRY BEIADNELL, 
Printer, author of " A Guide to Typography : Literary and Practical," " A Key to One 
of the Main Difficulties of English Orthography," &c. 

Useful to Business Men^ Authors, Printers ^ and Apprentices, 
*' Even some of the best educated persons are occasionally at a loss as to the spelling of words some* 
•what out of the common run, while the proper method of punctuation is understood by comparatively few 

persons The book b neatly printed, and may well be regarded as au indispensable adjunct to the 

^ordinary dictionary." — Furniture Gazette. 
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Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s.; post-free, ss. 2d. 
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principles of book-keeping, without making any mystery of them."— Z.gw youmal. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, illustrated, price 5s.; post-free, 5s. 3d. 

The " Practical " Boiler- Maker, Iron Ship- 

BUILDER, AND MAST-MAKER, containing much useful information on the subjects 
named ; also Template-making in general, and is specially valuable to all workmen in 
the Iron Trade. By R. KNIGHT, General Secretary of the Boiler-Makers' and Iron 
Ship-Builders* Society. 
" Mr. Knight gives some thoroughly sound information For the intelligent workman it is un- 
doubtedly most practical." — Ironmonger. 

** The work merits higher praise for the quantity and quality of the technical information it piurveys. 
. . . . Just what is wanted." — Machinery Market. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo. , cloth, price 2s. ; post-free, 2s. sd. 

Workshop Management. 

A Manual for Masters and Men, being practical remarks upon the Economic Conduct of 
WorkshoiM, Trade Charities, &c. By FREDERICK SMITH (a Workman). 

** The suggestions offered in this little work are decidedly good." — City Press. 

*' We can recommend this little work to both employers and the employed." — LaBour News. 

Just published. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d. ; post-free, 2s. 9d. 

The Practical Telegraphist, 

By WILLIAM LYND, Editor of " The Telegraphist," &c. 
" A technical manual that will be of permanent use to any one entering the service." — Daily Chronicle 
** A very valuable guide." — Christian World., 

Just ready. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

The Popular Guide to the Telegraph and 

POSTAL SERVICES. A Manual of Elementary Instruction in Telegraph and Postal 
Duties. By WILLIAM LYND, A.S.T.E., author of "The Telegraph in Theory and 
Practice." 

" A remarkable able and clear hand-book, dealing as it does with all the stages in the aspirant's life." 
'^Warrington Guardian, 

" The standard book on the subject."— Px^/tjArr and Bookbuyers* youmal. 
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BABY'S VOTE. 

Contents: — Government by iNumbers — ^They toil not, 
Heither do they spin — TJjieamed Increment — ^The Dead 
Hand — A Household in Revolution — The Caucus and 
iihe Canvass — The Ballot — ^The Executive Government is 
advised — ^The Executive Government in Action — The 
Executive Government in Difficulties — The Executive 
Oovernment collapses — The Revival of Oligarchy. 



" The work is both amnsiiig and instructive." — England, 

** An amusing little book, cleverly written." — Sussex Daily News. 
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By Heney F. Bernard. 



** We may take as the basis of our inquiry the very valuable and 
instructive tables prepared by Mr. Bernard. We need not hesitate 
to follow Lord • Salisbury in using the details which Mr. Bernard 
has so conveniently brought together." — See the Times (Oct. 16). 
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J. E. MUDDOCK, Member of the French Alpine Club. 
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' Long as the list of Swiss Guide-books is already, there is room yet for another, when- 
U Ukes so practical a shape as that of the ' J. E. M. Gtiide.' "—Daiiy Tele^a^h, 

"A new edition has just been published of the 'J. E. M. Guide to Switzerland,' which 
has justly been accepted as one of the most compact and comprehensive of the kind ever- 
issued. Cheaper and simpler than * Baedeker' or * Murray, it covers the whole ground 
with equal completeness, and is crowded with information that will prove serviceable to the 
tourist. ' — Daily Chronicle, 

** Everything that the tourist can want to know is told in an intelligible way, and all 
points of interest are duly noted. There are a number of maps, which will be found very 
usefuV'^lVAiteka/l Review. 



"The most compact yet complete guide- 
book we have ever met with. . . . The 
practical hints as to mountaineering, dress, 
hotels, &c., are valuable, and pleasantly 
told ; nothing seems to have been forgotten, 
and the maps, illustrations, and statistical 
information are numerous and serviceable." 
— Harper's Monthly Magtizine, 

" This is the thircl year of publication 
of a Guide-book -to Switzerland which 
already ranks high among the travel-com> 
panions of the increasing army of excur- 
sionists who troop out yearly to visit what is 
now known as the " playground of Europe." 
It is arranged on a plan of its own, as simple 
as A B C. The maps are excellent, particu- 
larly a sketch-map of the new St. Gothard 
Railway, with the levels, length of tunnel, 
and other particulars." — Pictorial World. 

" Mr. Muddock's Guides have^ considerable merit, being full of practical spirit and 
common sense, and well furnished with appliances of maps, plans, and so-forth." — Saturday 
Review, 

" A more generally attractive and so serviceable guide-book at so reasonable a price is- 
not^known to us." — Exchange atul Mart. 

** The most complete and handy ever issued to English tourists." — Gali^^nanCs Messenger. 

" One of the best and most descriptive books of the kind ever published."— Cam^/V/^r 
Exprtss* 

" Seems quite perfect of its kind." — Derby Mercury. 

" We have seen no better Guide to Switzerland than this at the price." — Scotsman. 

" It is a cheap, exhaustive, and easily-used handbook." — Glasgow Herald. 

*' One of the best Guides to the Alps the traveller can take with him." — Dundee Courier, 

" We are aware of no Swbs Guide so good as this, and certainly of none so cheap." — 
She ffield Daily Telegraph. 

PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 



** Mr. Muddock has certainly compiled 
a very convenient little volume." — lohn Bull. 

"Anything more complete and com> 
prehensive in so handy a form cannot well 
be devised, and we recommend it heartily."* 
—Queen. 

*' One of the best Guides to Switzerland 
that has ever been issued." — Lad^s PiC' 
torial, 

"Those who are planning a trip to> 
Switzerland should getthe 'J. E. M. Guide." " 
— Christian World. 

"The nearest approach to a perfect 
and infallible guide-book yet published." — 
Bookseller. 

" For thoroughness no Guide to Swit- 
zerland can equal the ' J. E. M.' " — Land 
and Water. 
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** There is undoubtedly a large element of truth in the charges he prefers 
against the French national character." — Scotsvian. 

\ " There is not a peculiarhy of French life that is emitted, and some 
j startling facts are giveri." — Hull Times. 

I "This book gives a good insight into life across the Channel." — Bath 
Htrald. i 

*• The writer surpasses Mr. O'Rell in his own style." — Court JoumnJ. 

** The worst features of life in France are depicted with consideral>le 
acumen." — England. 

** A spirited retort. It deserves commendation." — Derby Mercury, 

*' We regard the work as meriting attention and sure to interest readers. *'- 
TJu Queen, 

"It was about time that somebody took up the cudgels on behalf of our 
countrymen. " — Frinthtg Times. 

** Whajt the * Brutol Saxon * says is the more severe because he paints th 
i character of our neighbours in true colcurs. " — Dundee Courier. 

** The philippic is cleverly handled." — Le Clairoiz. 

** It is only a just retaliation for the lios and ridiculous stories lately 
written about us. The book is selling like wildfire."^ — Telegrekphist, 

*' This volume is very amusing, and at times something much better than 
that. " — Halifax Courier. 

** The * Brutal Saxon ' nms through the whole social, sanitary, and political 
system of France. The book will 'lelp to soothe any Britons whose tenw>t:rs 
have been ruffled b^ * John Bull et son He * As a spirited retort it deSCT^'ea 
commend^ion." — IfSHfy Merewy. 

"The authChr seems to have a considerable knowledge of France and the 
FrenrtRjl^ Citizeft. 

"The author writes with unquestionable ability. The book is lively r€a<l' 
ing, and some of the author's strictures are not undeserved." — Figaro. 

"'Brutal Saxon* deals with his subject in vigorous style." — Tunhridgt 
Wells Advertiser. 
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